on which her footprint is shown near the 


one leap she landed on this rock 


The distant island is called Loka. 
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Wanted! A Religious Liberty Pact! 


EDITORIAL 


American Christians have now been for some time 
“Religious Liberty” leaders in point of numbers of missionaries, 
Iil-Defined. educational work and the general support of 
) Christian world-wide effort. At the moment their 
aggressiveness has suffered a setback. This is the result of various 
prevalent critical and even opposing influences. They have been in the 
vanguard of “aggressive religion.” The restrictions now being placed 
on Christian: activity—mainly Protestant—in Russia, China, Turkey, 
Egypt, Persia, Peru and Portugese Angola in East Africa have caused 
a group of these missionary leaders to feel the necessity of serious study 
of the intricate situation thus created. The term “religious liberty,” 
it is authoratively stated, has entered into many national constitutions. 
But a lack of any generally accepted definition thereof minimizes 
tremendously the value of this constitutional recognition. Hence, we 
have heard from several sources, plans are under) way to investigate 
thoroughly this field with a view to securing, if possibie, an international 
definition of “religious liberty.” ” Such an —" will probably 
take at least three years. 


It is not surprising that Christianity should take 
Christianity Leads. the lead in this venture as it faces more of the 
difficulties involved than any other religion. Into 
domestic national programs “effort is being made to write a real degree 
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of religious liberty,” it is stated. But these do not permit of untram- 
melled international religious effort. In the various countries, too, the 
conceptions of “religious liberty” vary considerably. In seven countries, 
including four of the largest, there are conceptions of “religious 
liberty” which work fairly well internally. Six other European 
countries, including Russia, are strongly influenced by Com- 
munistic theories. Communism is, it ‘should be noted, considered the 
“arch-enemy’ of Christianity. Then there are six other European 
countries where the rights of religious minorities are being evolved and 
protected somewhat slowly and not always without disturbance. Seven 
other countries, widely separated, are dominated by Roman Catholicism 
with resulting friction for Protestants in some cases. Finally there 
are seven large areas dominated by non-Christian religions which are, 
with the possible exception of those in China, becoming somewhat ag- 
gressive as regards Christianity. For Christians engaged in a world- 
wide enterprise the situation has thus become most intricate. Just what 
can be done we cannot foretell. And since the plan to study it is still 
in process of evolving ‘we cannot as yet say much about that in detail. 
It would appear, however, that we need eventually something like a 
Religious Liberty Pact. In any event Christians are beginning to look 
in that direction though much time and strenuous study and thought 
will be needed to achieve it. 


Except where extreme Communistic views hold sway the 
The Issues. right of the individual to choose his religious beliefs for 
| | himself is not generally in special jeopardy. Even the 
right of “private propaganda” is not the main object of present-day 
attack. But the custom of aggressive public propaganda, the relation 
of religion to education, the status of alien Christian workers—these are 
becoming problems pressing for solution. Generally speaking Christian 
missionaries, for instance, have the privilege of entry into nearly every 
country. No immigration laws as yet limit their numbers, though 
naturally the restrictions now often placed upon their work have that 
effect indirectly. Embedded in these surface issues is the more knotty 


one of how differing religions. which deem themselves exclusive 


possessors of truth can either cooperate or compete in the same territory. 
This issue faces anti-religionists also. Will, therefore, anything ap- 
proaching an international agreement on this matter have to recognize 
the equal right of every religion, not inimical to the social order, to go 
anywhere in the world and seek to set up its faith? Would it necessitate, 
also, that instead of looking askance at each other as competitors these 
various faiths—often in conflict—must learn to share with each other 
their values and then let the truth in each become apparent in its own 
right? If it is true that, “Real religion when alive and self-conscious 
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‘s seldom tolerant,”* then the situation appears hopeless. Yet all the 

es of the world are now in such close contact that mutual toleration 
is becoming the only way whereby religion can exist. Perhaps, therefore, 
toleration will come to the point where religions will agree to live and 
let live, even working side by side. Certainly such an understanding 
seems! nceessary to anything like a Religious Liberty Pact. 


The causes of the present widespread restrictions on the efforts 
Causes. at expansion of certain religions are many and sometimes 

obscure. One negative explanation is that certain movements 
to change radically the social order are against religion in general because 
they deem it inextricably mixed up with the old order opposed by them. 
This concerns: Christianity. Then again there is a feeling that religion 
as often presented does not tally with scientific attitudes and theories. 
This latter reason obtains even where Communism is not a factor though 
the two often run together. It is significant to note, also, that the two 
systems of thought most in competition—Christianity and Communism— 
are both missionary and both suffer from restrictions outside the lands 
which -are dominated by their ideals. Ecclesiastical competition and 
vested interests are other factors. This means that various religious 
groups are seeking preferential treatment in relation to other groups in 
certain countries. This is seen particularly in lands where Mohammed- 
anism or Roman Catholicism have long been dominant. It does not, 
however, affect the situation in China to a noticeable degree. There 
nationalism, looking on Christianity as in some sense “foreign” and 
linked up with an international political entanglement the Chinese seek 
to overthrow, is viewed by many as an influence inimical to a nationalistic 
movement. This cause for the restrictions on religious activity is evident 
in cther countries also. Such restrictions are thus, in fact, self-defense 
measures. Nationalism accounts, also, for various efforts to restrict the 
administrative responsibilities of alien religious propagandists. This is 
seen at its height in Mexico where no foreigner is allowed to officiate as 
priest or pastor at religious services. These self-defense measures. 
are due to a widespread fear that religious activity cannot be separated 
from the political purposes of the nations from which the religionists 
concerned come. Thus distrust of religion as such, fear that alien re- 
ligious activity involves political imperialism and nationalistic and 
ecclesiastical aspirations—these are the outstanding causes’ tending to 
testrict the activity of religionists outside their own country. Is an 
international statement guaranteeing to all alike religious liberty possible 
under these immensely complicated conditions? We.can hardly venture 
to say though we are glad that the possibility has a chance of being 
¢xplored in an impartial and scientific way. 


*Quoted from The Religious Background of Americon Culture, Hall, page 133 
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Aggressive religious effort has, for some time, flowed 
Essentialsto A from the Occident to the Orient. Will international 
Solution. agreement on the meaning of religious liberty allow 
equal freedom for religion to flow the other way jf 
desired? Will Oriental.religions have equality in freedom to incite and 
even induce Occidentals to accept their religion as Christians have for 
some time had in Oriental countries? Most aggressive religions hope that 
some day their beliefs will be universally accepted. Will the psychology 
of this religious imperialism have to be modified or given up? An 
incident which occurred in the World’s Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 
1893, bears on this point. The representative of each religion claimed 
that his was the religion destined to triumph over all religions. Only 
one man, and he a Hindu, ventured to mention the “utter futility of the 
expectation that one of the seven great religions of the world would 
ultimately triumph over all the rest and world unity be attained in that 
way.” The necessity of “unity in diversity” was his theme. Unless 
this claim to religious imperialism can be either soft-pedalled or left 
quietly to work itself out the attempt to reach a common agreement on 
religious liberty will find hard going. Yet over such a road will the 
investigators have to travel and it is far from being paved with smooth 
cement as yet! Yet some of those Christians seeking to study this 
problem are agreed that whatever rights and privileges are guaranteed 
to them should be equally guaranteed to those who hold other religious 
beliefs or even none at all. That means either a modification of present- 
day propagandic methods or the gradual and general acceptance of some 
less aggressive form of world-wide interevangelisation. In any event 
1eligious competition will have to submit to modification! | 


- But let us be concrete! Will, for instance, the im- 

Religious Liberty migration laws of the United States provide a starting 
and Immigration. point for determining the rights of international 
religious activity? The clause bearing on this reads: 

—‘‘An immigrant who continuously for at least two years preceding the 
time of his application for admission to the United States has been, and 
who seeks to enter the United States solely for the purpose of carrying 
on the vocation of minister of any religious denomination, or professor 
of a college, academy, seminary, or university; and his wife, and his 
unmarried children under 18 years of age, if accompanying or following 
to join him.” This is the door through which non-American religionists, 
apparently of any persuasion, can enter the United States. Were China 
to agree, for instance, to admit non-Chinese religionists on these same 
conditions it would rule out all missionaries who have just graduated from 
their particular institutions. That would make considerable difference 
for a time though it need not necessarily reduce permanently the number 
of missionaries coming to China. Just how far “ministers” thus entering 
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the U.S. are free to carry on religious propaganda among others than 
those in their own persuasion is not clear. On the face off it they have 
this freedom. And actually we know that an increasing amount of such 
propaganda goes on. But suppose the Buddhists, for instance, should 
carry out their world-wide aspirations to the point of being able to dot 
the U.S. with ten thousand centers of Buddhist activity, what then? 
Such a contingency has not, of course, ever been contemplated! But if 
an International Religious Liberty Pact is ever considered the possibility 
thereof must be faced! 


In any event though we cannot forsee the result of this 
A New Era. quest for international agreement anent religious liberty 

it indicates the opening of a new era in the world’s re- 
igious relationships. Indirectly it recognizes that if any particular 
religion is to lead the world forward and upward it will have to win its 
kadership on a field absolutely open to all and on the basis of human 
recognition of the truth therein unaided by any direct or indirect political 
backing. The suggestion which is the basis of these editorials is 
significant and thought-provoking. Here are a few of the provocative 
thoughts stirred up by reading various documents sent in to the Editor 
treating of this quest for international religious liberty. How far this 
quest will get we do not know. One can only watch it unfold with 
quckened interest and wish it success. 


SOME RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FACTS 


Some time since we announced that a Deputation is 
studying the problem of religious education in China 
under the leadership of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. A few of the general facts and impressions of the situation 
as they find it in China have been passed on to us. These suggest that 
‘spade work is needed to clear the ground of roots and rocks ere much 
current ‘planting of religious values can be expected to bear fruit. The 
time has undoubtedly come for the spade work being done by the De- 
putation. The Sunday School idea of the West has been transferred 
to China with little thought of its actual relation to its new field and 
with very few workers to do effective work of any kind. Consequently 
it exhibits all the mistakes of its original habitat with some grown in the 
new one. The idea is apparently held that the imparting of information 
and the telling of Bible stories, each carrying its own moral, on the basis 
of an international scheme worked out in the West will produce Christian 
children in China without any essential change of method. Most 
teachers in China employ the “harangue!’’ The Pastor often does a 
“Big Preach” at the church service and a “Little Preach” in the Sunday 
School. The latter is sometimes delegated to helpers who, though quite 
devoted, have even less skill than the Pastor. In hundreds of Sunday 
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Schools non-Christian children come in off the street once a week. A 
few schools divide them into classes and attempt to grade them. In 
most cases, however, all are kept together for an hour, the larger children 
in charge of their infant brothers. and sisters. They sing translations 
of western hymns and gaze at vividly colored pictures of Palestine or 
almost grotesque symbolic representations of serpents, crosses and 
crowns! Stories are given. Then all are dismissed for another week. 
There are, of course, exceptions to the above. Observors have 
been moved on hearing such groups sing, “Praise Him, Praise Him, 
all ye little people, God is love, God is Love’ with fingers pointing to 
heaven! Such teaching is far from negligible. But how much more might 
be done were the teaching related immediately to their actual lives and 
by teachers who know their homes and vital needs. Much of the work 
thus being done reminds one of the_squirrel who runs vigorously round 
a cage but never gets anywhere. Certainly if the Church is to do any- 
thing to fill the gap being created by the separation of religion from the 
education of the child in China something other and more than the above 
is urgently needed. 

Nevertheless the situation is far from hopeless. Many 
A New Vision, are, it is true, satisfied to keep on going round and 

round as heretofore. But others are glimpsing a vision 
of better ways. Missionaries and Chinese are found in both groups. 
Those looking ahead realize that the phrase “religious education’ is 
uncertain of content. This is partly due to all too little thinking on the 
aims of education. To impart information about religion, the Bible, God 
and Christ is one of these aims. But it is far from the only one and 
hardly the most effective. For to know the Bible is not necessarily to 
know God. To know about Christ is different from having an experience 
of Him. The problem is, therefore,, How can God in Christ become 
a reality in daily living? How can that Christian teaching work to the 
transformation of character? Some who realize the urgency of this 
problem of religious education feel that their theological training never 
gave them the least help in dealing with children and adolescents from 
the viewpoint of such problems. One church was noted by the Deput- 
ation where the technique of thus dealing with children, graded from 
kindergarten upward, is known and practised. This church holds its 
young people and develops its own teachers. What one church or more 
is doing others can do. Those who feel their religious education still 
of the going round and round type might well stop awhile and study 
such fruitful methods. In addition, of course, comprehensive methods 
of training leaders for this type of work should be widely set up. The 
appearance of religious education secretaries in some groups is proof 
that attempts are being made in this direction. At present more mis- 
sionaries are available for this task than Chinese. Here, then, is one 
neld of — service open to missionaries. 
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Practical Religion 
E. R. HUGHES 


N the February issue of the Carnese Recorper I referred to an 
intention to take up some Confucian traditions of sacrificial 
worship, as also the question of the Church’s singing. Since 
then, however, I have seen the Editor’s remarks* and received 

other friendly comments, so that it seems worth while to deal first 
with the more basic matter, before fulfilling my original intention. The 
Editor pleads for a double emphasis and does so in language which shews 
dearly which way his mind goes: it is “essential that students learn 
also how to adore and commune with God in and through social service.” 
He feels, as a good many others have come painfully to feel, that religion 
is dealt with too much as if it “concerns . . . . a more or less isolated 
compartment of life, this being an inevitable result of the lack of 
definition of religion and the absence of a system that does relate religion 
to life.” That, of course, is my precise point, that in Common Worship 
Christians have such a system right to their hands. If it does not work 
effectively, it is because we do not use the opportunity as we might and 
ought: and the trouble is partly that some of our life issues, new and 
immensely disconcerting as they are, do not find their proper place in 
the life of the sanctuary. This gives some zealous social workers their 
horror of “stained glass religion,” a horror with which we may well 
have great sympathy, but which I would maintain, tends to drive them 
into an untenable position. I do not doubt for a moment that men can 
adore and commune with God in and through social service. But I do 
doubt whether for many of them, when it comes to the point, there is 
just that particular triumphant concentration of the whole personality 
which adoration and communion produce. And as I say this there come 
to mind St. Vincent de Paul, General Booth, and Toyohida Kagawa, 
three immensely multiplying men, of invincible daring and incredible 
labours, borne down by the mechanical pressure of the institutions which 
their organizing genius created: but all the time jealously guarding the 
sacred altar fire in their lives. 

It is evident that if we are {to get this matter straightened 
out we must, as Dr. Rawlinson suggests, clarify our thinking on what 
teligion is. This is the more urgent because so many voices are heard 
in these days, some urging that religion is nothing more than an outworn 
superstition and the tool of capitalists, others that it is anything and 
everything that aims at moral and social uplift. Moreover, what do we 


*See Chinese Recorder, July, 1931, page 73. 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 


responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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really mean by ‘relating religion to life’? I was present some months 
ago at a group meeting where one of our Christian leaders, after listening 
to a number of students making this plea, turned on them and bade them 
stand and deliver. “Tell me,” he said, “what you mean by relating 
religion to life. I have been trying all my days to do this, and I know 
that you criticize my outlook. If you can help me, I shall be immensely 
grateful.” Unfortunately the students had little to say in reply, partly 
it may be because they hardly knew themselves what they did mean. Yet, 
there is a good deal. which calls for saying; so I will venture on what 
perhaps my student friends, wiser than I, refrained from saying. 
Religion is not, as some of its friends and enemies would persuadd 
us, a matter primarily of thinking about God or cultivating feelings 
about God. Look at it from the simple angle of what we call a religious 
act, and we see at once that conscious thinking or feeling may be absent, 
and yet the act be supremely religious. What, however, cannot be absent 
without annulling it altogether is that it should be an act done unto God. 
I would define religion as living unto God, and since living above all 
involves action, the core of a man’ religion is to be found in his religious 
acts. In other words it is serving his God, doing something: it may 
be a wild adventure or the most mechanical of humdrum duties or the 
making of a prayer, but in any case a very practical matter. If we 
think of it in terms of love and our Lord’s two commandments, again 
we see it at once. No love is real unless it finds expression, unless it 
is actualized in the service of the person loved. And it is worthy of 
note that in this respect primitive peoples, imbued though their religions 
are with gross superstitions yet have the root of the matter in 
them. They always regard religion as doing something, and since their 
self-consciousness is not much developed, they regard it as using their 
bodies unto their god. The things they do in this connection may be 
the most benighted things, cruel, filthy, degrading, altogether shocking 
to enlightened reason ; but that only goes to shew the immeasurable force, 
for evil as well as good, of the instinct which drives them to link their 
lives to something outside and above themselves. It does not destroy 
the cogency of their discovery, one we have reason for regarding as made 
far back in pre-historic times; the discovery that religion and action are 
indissolubly united. I maintain, therefore, that any attempt to sub- 
stitute any other centre to religion for that of doing is a danger to man 
in the deepest places of his soul. Our Lord has a word to say “why 
call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say?” | 
Here we must break off and spend a minute or two among the 
psychologists. There are three things we have to get in mind. First, 
when the body gets in motion, there are concrete movements of the limbs. 
This changes the body’s concrete environment, and then as that body 
gets into new environments, it has to make successive concrete adjust- 
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ments. Thus a whole succession of new and concrete impressions come 
to the afferent nerves, and concrete changes take place in the psycho- 
physiological system of the person concerned: some of them, it is im- 
portant to know, being of such a nature as to be quite unpredictable. 
Here we see adaptation at work, a double process, adaptation of man to 
his environment and also of his environment to man, this being one of 
the indispensable factors in the attainment of survival. This adaptation 
is from first to last a matter of concrete differentiation, things and per- 
sons becoming more and more concretely individual. The point to note 
is that everything that takes place in the physical sphere has this sharp 
edge of concreteness to it. That is bound to be, because a thing cannot 
both be and not be at the same time in the same place. But this sharp- 
ness Of outline is not found to anything like the same degree when we 
come to thoughts and emotions. Also let us note Bergson’s great dis- 
covery, that the intellect first came into being to serve action and not to 
serve speculation, and most of its processes demonstrate that it is an 
instrument for practical ends. 

~ The second thing is that owing partly to this sharp edge of con- 
creteness action has an incurable element of ‘myness’ to it. A person 
may or may not be self-conscious at the time of action, but once the 
action has taken place it actually is a part of himself, as may be seen 
by the amazing power we have of reconstructing past actions. Further 
we can make a distinction in degree between more significant and less 
significant actions. The more effective an action is in affecting my life 
the more I tend to regard it as my very own, a process of appropriation 
which makes it all the more productive of results in me. Take the case 
of St. Paul and his “so that it is not I that live but Christ in me.” To 
him religion was supremely a matter of action in relation to Christ, and 
after this had continued for a number of years he was so aware of the 
force in himself of this habitual mode of activity that he appropriated 
even the source of that activity. This intrinsic myness of action is one 
of the most intimately productive factors in the building up of continuity 
in consciousness : and—to cut short an argument which really deserves 
more detailed treatment—thus has an intimately productive share in the 
integration of personality. Without action being more and more ex- 


pressive of me and at the same time more and more harmonious there is . 


no such thing as integration of personality. But when we come to view 
this feature of myness in relation to thought we at once remember the 
thoughts which do not take hold, the ideas conveyed to us by speech, 
which, as we say, are in at one ear and out at the other. They never 
get near the centre of the field of consciousness and so they go without 
leaving a trace behind them. The reason is that they do not get ap- 
propriated. Then, taking emotions, the same thing happens. Unless 
they get appropriated, they die. In both cases the way to get them nailed 
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down in me is to have them go into action. Then they become indis- 
solubly mine. | 

The third thing is that by a certain power which man has in himself 
and which is known as his imagination, he is able to go over in his mind 
a whole series of actions without moving a finger to actualize them in 
the physical world, and to do this in such fashion that he does to a 
considerable extent actualize their results in his psycho-physiological 
system. The consequences of this are enormously far-reaching. The 
one to note here is that by this means man is able to bring over from 
the sphere of action many of its distinctive qualities and indigenize them 
in the sphere of thought and emotion. Thus the power of control, e.g. 
inhibition, direction, resilience to obstacles, the power of differentiating 
sharply—all of them powers learnt in the hard school of physical action 
in the physical environment—can be made effective for thinking and 
feeling. Thus a whole interior world is built up, the contours of which 
have been so dictated by the nature of action that we are warranted 
in speaking of actions of the mind and actions of the emotions as well 
as actions of the body. The test of this is seen in the well-known power 
they have to produce physiological effects without going through the 
intermediate course of overt action. They are also able enormously to 
enhance the individuation of action. There is, therefore, a double process 
at work, proceeding from the interaction of interior and exterior actions 
and making for the increase of experience and the enrichment of per- 
sonality. 


We are now in a position to consider religion in the sanctuary and 


the inner chamber. Since religion is primarily a matter of action, of 
serving God, are we then to assume that devotional religion with its 


inevitable preoccupation with thinking and feeling is all a delusion. or 


at any rate a matter of very minor importance? I should say “No!” | 
will not appeal to history, tempting as it is to do so, because after all 
that appeal is a double-edged weapon. It not only demonstrates the 
incalculable force of devotional religion, but also its disconcerting weak- 
ness. For instance, Christian people have for nearly two thousand 
years been praying “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ but 
the world today is what it is. Think also of the millions and millions 
of prayers that are made for kings and governors. The cynic may 
reply “think how much worse they might have been,” but the matter is 
much too serious to be passed by with a jest. Leaving, then, history on 
one side let us keep close to our definition of religion as living and action. 
Are we warranted in using as we do the expression ‘serving God’ for 
devotional religion? I think we are and for the following reasons. 
First of all, there is this world of interior acts to which I have 
referred. We have seen to the extent that one article allows of, that 
they shew in their own way many of the characteristic features of 
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physical action both in incidence and in result; and, moreover, that their 
power Of conditioning overt action is incontestably a very strong one. 
Let us take; then, those two most interior of all devotional acts, praver 
and meditation. They involve thinking all the time: they do not involve 
any sort of overt action of the body, and in fact considerable application 
of energy to bodily action makes it impossible to pray or meditate. Let 
us consider, however, what happens when prayer and meditation do not 
betray those two features of physical action to which I have referred, 
concreteness and myness. Does not our religious experience lead us to 
see a very vital distinction between the prayers and meditations which 
have those two qualities and those which have not? Are not the blurred, 
muzzy kind which amount to no more than thinking in a general in- 
determinate way about God and having a pleasant sort of mush of good 
feeling about God; are not these of very little influence on our selves? 
And can they by any stretch of the imagination be regarded as having 
any significance for God? I submit that the only kind of prayer and 
meditation which may be regarded as religious is the kind which is 
impregnated with the distinctive qualities of action: and further that the 
test to be applied here is whether one’s devotions lead unerringly to 
further action, either exterior or interior. If they do not, then, however 
exalted the emotions, however true and profound the thoughts they are 
not within the sphere of religion. They will be theological speculation, 
aesthetic appreciation, etc., praiseworthy things in their own way, but 
not the thing we are after when we set ourselves to serve God. 

There are other aspects of devotional religion which would repay 
our attention from this angle of action: for example the act of singing 
and the whole question of music in the sanctuary. There will, however, 
be an opportunity for dealing with this in another article. Now we 
have to face up to the great issue, one of the many issues which have 
roughly divided Christians into two kinds of bodies, Catholic and 
Protestant.. I refer to the two types of worship, one known as sacra- 
mental, the other as evangelical. To begin with, let me quote Dr. Nairne 
from his Epistle of Priesthood (page 37). “The sacramental method 
is to take human history and relationships, to see them steadily as they 
actually are in their visible environment, and to use them first as simple 
illustrations of greater things, and then as having so real a connection 
with those greater things as to be effective means for comprehending 
them, and that in action rather than in bare thought.” That is a very 
illuminating description, but I think many sacramentalists would feel 
that it failed to make quite explicit that these concrete events 
and facts are not only effective means for comprehending 
these greater things, but also for actualizing them in our own 
bodies. Also it can hardly be that all human history and relationships 
indiscriminately have so real a connection with those greater things. It 
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can only be some among these events and facts which, to the poet’s 
pentrating vision, are clearly charged with this exceptional significance. 
And to these, personally, I would add the significant facts and events in 
the non-human sphere of nature. But a sturdy Protestant will have none 
of all this. His fathers revolted against the magic in the sacramental 
worship they knew, and tried to have worship as pure of these dangerous 
features as they could compass. In the case of the Society of Friends 
the intention was to have none at all, with the result, that having turned 
the historic sacraments out of the door they at once proceeded to introduce 
new forms of symbolic ritual by the window. That I think happens 
inevitably. If a group of people give themselves with any permanent 
zeal to religion in the sanctuary they always evolve forms of symbolic 
ritual. I am reminded of-a conversation with a certain very Protestant 
friend. He expressed himself forcibly against sacramental religion, and 
wound up by pointing to his Bible and saying “This is my sacrament, 
the exposition of the Word.” He did not mean it so literally, and yet 
one could see from his other remarks that the Book was to him the 
symbol of God revealing Himself to men; and the act of expounding 
the Book to be understanded of the common people was a sacramental 
act. Unconsciously he was a sacramentalist: and I think the position 
he was in was not only a typical one, but also goes a long way towards 
justifying the passion in the reformed Churches for preaching. On 
the other hand, the practice of this sacrament involves as much a depend- 
ence on the trained expositor as the Catholic practices involves dependence 
on the ordained priest. The way is opened for the general body of 
worshipers to be passively acquiescent while their religion is done for 
them. That is a contradiction in terms. Further this exposition of the 
Word, has almost insuperable difficulty in overcoming the tendency to 
stress the intellectual and the emotional at the expense of the practical. 
This seems to me writ large in the history of Protestantism in England: 
which in this respect falls into two sections, one the period before the 
evangelical revival movements, the other the period after. In the earlier 
period Puritanism was the outstanding feature, and Puritanism was the 
logical application of the non-sacramental attitude towards the universe. 
It saw no values in the world beyond a certain restricted range of ethical 
duties. To the Puritan, therefore, the sanctuary was the place where he 
learnt about Ged and his ethical requirements. The result was an intoler- 
able emphasis on the intellect, and, if some modern writers have the truth 
of the matter, an ethical outlook in which money-making had an entirely 
exaggerated moral significance. In the nineteenth century the reaction to 
this intellectualist religion was in full swing, and emotion played a 
dominating part in the life of the sanctuary. Here again the non-sacra- 
mental attitude produced certain definite consequences. It was easy to place 
emotion at the very centre of worship, almost to make it the be-all and 
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end-all of religion. It was certainly not entirely so, for evangelical religion 
has always kept its close affiliation with Puritanism, but the outcome was 
roughly that if a man felt himself to be right with God in the orthodox 
emotional way, then to all intents and purposes he was right. It is easy 
to see how this opened the way to self-deception in matters practical, so 
that it was quite possible for a man to have very wonderful emotional 
experiences on Sunday with very ordinary practical experiences in the 
week, and not be aware of the gaping discrepancy between the two. In 
the case of the Puritan, then, the life of the sanctuary was not divorced 
from the life of the world, but the former placed him in an impossible 
position in relation to the latter. In the case of the evangelical, the life of 
the sanctuary was divorced more than men realized from the life of the 
world. Is not this the root of. our present trouble when the complaint 
is made that religion concerns a more or less isolated department of life? 

I submit that this failure is due, in so far as sanctuary religion is 
responsible, to the failure to grasp the real significance and true value 
of sacramental worship. It is not only Protestants who have failed in 
this, but also Catholics, though their failure is in somewhat different 
ways. Catholics have, of course, always had a strong sense of the 
importance of sacramental worship, as also a very wise appreciation of 
the way bodily activity can strengthen the religious act. The trouble is 
that alongside comes an insistence on priestly intervention which is 
not at all a necessary part of sacramental service. In fact it would seem 
to militate against the very qualities of free initiative and consciousness 
of individual responsibility which are most needed to make the sacramental 
act efficacious in the fullest sense. It is, after all, an authoritarian attitude 
which the Roman Church takes up: and by so doing it suppresses with 
the one hand what it has stimulated with the other. It has a marked 
success in training people in the habits of common worship, and then it 
seems to break down, largely I think because of unnecessary fears about 
the danger of going on. But the trouble goes furtger than this. The 
Roman Church feels itself the heaven-appointed guardian of heaven- 
appointed sacraments, and construes its guardianship in terms which are 
intrinsically superstitious. If one may be pardoned for putting it offen- 
sively, the priest makes his magic; and this is the one indispensable thing 
in religion. It would seem to be in the interests of this magic-making 
that Rome shews herself unable to prune away the excessive accretions 
in the Mass, and at the same time unable to open her eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of new sacraments. 

In a world with so rich a variety of spiritual cultures, with so many 
different emphases expressive of the long effort to find God and actualize 
Him in his world, have we not. evidence enough and to spare that itt 
human history and relationship there are a wonderful succession of facts 
and events which are not only illustrations of greater things but also 
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actualizations of those greater things of God—Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness?. Are there no facts and events in the non-human world of 
nature which are as the burning bush to Moses, a sign of the Ineffable 
Presence? Have there been no men with the prophet’s and the poet’s 
power to see these facts and events, in their visible environment, for what 
they are? I ask these questions because I am sure there are, and because 
I can see no valid reason for restricting the scope of sacramental devotions 
to the historic sacraments. It may be expected that followers of Christ 
will never cease to need the constant reminder of “the Body and the 
Blood.” but that does. not preclude them from enriching that supreme 
sacrament with others alongside. For instance, it might be extremely 
appropriate if in Shanghai, wherever there is an altar with a cross 
above, there also there should be displayed a picture of a rickety child with 
a factory in the background from which the child is coming away at 
5 a.m. after its twelve-hour night shift. Would it help us achieve a 
more real appropriation of Christ when we came to “This is my body 
which is broken for you?” (I am not being sarcastic: only. trying to 
find the way out). That may serve as an illustration of a local sacrament, 
since this is known to happen in Shanghai. I visualize all sorts and 
forms of sacraments, national. or applying to the life of groups of every 
description. As a matter of fact, when you come to look into it, man 
everywhere is an incurable sacramentalist, and wherever we go we find 
traces of this. The only thing is that the Church has been rather slow 
in seeing how, much material she has waiting to be brought into the 
sanctuary, there to be purified so as to become effectual acts of religion. 
Whichever way we get the sacraments we need, there will always be the 
necessity for the stern determination that the religious act in the sanctuary 
shall be so clearly related to the religious act in the world that we may 
never be blind to the cup of cold water we have to give. 


The Cross and Society” 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


GAIN and again Christ emphasizes the principle of the Cross in 
connection with the reform or reconstruction of society. What 
does it mean? Why was it socially necessary to bear the cross? 

I want to contrast the principles of Marx with those of 

Jesus Christ. Karl Kautsky says there are four Marxian principles: 

(1) the materialistic interpretation of history; (2) the theory of surplus 

value; (3) the theory of the accumulation of capital; and, (4) the theory 


* Summary of an address given at a retreat held at Shanghai College, January, 1931. 
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of class struggle. In contrast to these four points, Christ laid emphasis; 
{1) not on matter but on Life; (2) not on surplus value but on Sacrifice; 
(3) not on the accumulation of capital, but on ministering to the least, 
or Social Solidarity; and, (4) not on class struggle but on Service, or 
the shedding of blood for others. Christ did not give us the theoretical 
side of these points, but that we can develop ourselves. We can, indeed, 
interpret economic history from the idealistic point of view. 

What is economics? Many people consider economics to be con- 
cerned most with matter as something dead. I disagree! If we study 
carefully the meaning of economics we can define it thus: economics 
are concerned to get the utmost result out of the least effort. 

I want to explain my conception of economics as concerned with 
the psychology of value. Matter has no meaning as a commodity unless 
it touches the following seven points: (1) life; (2) power; 
(3) change;* (4)' growth;? (5) selection;? (6) law;* and, (7) purpose 
or aim. All these points concern matter. Marxian materialism con- 
siders matter as a dead thing. But we hold the principle that behind 
matter there is life and purpose. In consequence in dealing with matter 
we must not overlook these seven points. If I have time I want to write 
a Psychology of Economics, covering these seven points. Behind this 
brief article I have complete theories. These seven points explain 
the movement of life from the lower to the higher. So it is wrong to 
consider matter as a dead thing. For behind matter there are these 
seven principles of life. Behind matter there 1 is life! The philosophy 
of vitalism leads up to faith in God. 

These seven points are the seven elements of the theory of 
value. In his parables Christ touched on them, e.g:, in Matthew 13, 
ind in Mark 4 we find them. - Christ told us that the Kingdom of God 
is like the growth of the wheat. He pointed out, also, the discovery 
of value, in the parable of the Finding of the Pearl. He taught or 
told us of selection in the parable of the good and bad fishes in the net. 

We forget that the economic problem is a question of Life. Many 
people think it is nothing but questions of hving—bread, clothing, and 
housing. These are concerned only with the lowest level of life. And 
even these questions are not merely material. We are probably eating 
more than we ought—thus even in the question of bread psychology is 
involved. In’a study of John Russell Smith’s Food Resources of the 


1. This includes changes in the value of enemies, leading to market-values, 
and concerned with money. 

2. Growth includes of interest, and _ Wiens of natural growth 
of wheat and rice, etc., give back some result. 
wn ecten involves efficiency in choice of occupation whether of handcraft or 

wor 


+ Law is nothing but the ychological outcome of mass contact, the psycho- 
sociological smoothing out of tariff, questions, 
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World,’ we find that the reason we are in trouble when dealing with the 
food question is that we want to eat delicious things. 

If we are satisfied to eat wheat, rye, millet, etc., there is no difficulty 
in getting food for the many-millions of humans on the earth’s surface. 
In Japan, for instance, the population increases so rapidly that within 
thirty years it may become a hundred million. Now we have sixty-four 
million. But the Japanese are living only in the valleys; yet 85% of 
Japan. is mountainous. We can produce tree crops on the mountains— 
figs, English walnuts, chestnuts and acorns. But in Japan we do not 
realize that and so cut down the trees, consider our country very narrow, 
and live in the valleys! From such a situation I deduce the fact that 
economic questions are psychological! When we Japanese learn to eat 
chestnuts, and other nuts, we shall have sufficient to feed a hundred 
million. No need, then, to go to Shantung ! 

I once talked thirty minutes in an evangelistic meeting on the 
food question. The resident missionary, became excited and said, “Dr. 
Kagawa is talking too much on the food question!’ But I thought it 
necessary. I never give an evangelistic address in Japan without touching 
on the food question. The island of Corsica in the Mediterranean has 
the densest population of any country of Europe. There they live on 
nuts! Acorns they feed to hogs and eat the pork, and of chestnuts they 
make bread. China has wide plains. But the trees have been cut down! 
In Japan we want to eat only white rice. Note that the Chinese char- 
acters for white and rice, when put together, form the character for 
waste matter. We throw away the best part of the rice and eat the 
waste matter! We take off the bran, the source of health, and eat the 
extract only. Therefore in Japan our food problem is psychological. 

Take again clothing. My clothes cost me three dollars in American 
money. I sell fifty thousand suits a year like this in Japan at the.same 
price. If you want to wear a suit-from London, it will cost you eighty 
dollars. If you invent this kind of suit, there is no question of coldness. 
But if you want to wear a stylish suit it costs much! The summer suit 
of my ‘Kagawa Suits’ costs only $1.35. Last time I came to China | 
wore that summer suit! 

Now going up higher we find the senses, sight, smell, touch, etc. 
The Movie Industry. which is related to sight, for instance, is now the 
fourth great industry of the world. You might deem the nose unrelated 
to economics, but what of tobacco? The mouth is more concerned with 
wine than with bread. In Japan we spend Y136,000,000 a year for 
rice, and Y150,000,000 a year for wine. We spend also Y600,000,000 
a year for sugar products, cakes, etc. Probably in America they spend 
twenty times as much. Then there is the question of sex. In Japan 


5. A well informed book on the food question by a famous economist who is 
optimistic. 
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we have an army of over two hundred thousand of the most shameful 
kind—prostitutes, geisha, etc. We send them even to Africa, and spend 
one billion yen annually on maintaining this army of evil. Certainly 
the questions of economics do not come only from matter! They come 
from psychological craving! 

Note other higher aspects of life which concern economics. Memory, 
for instance, affects the production of books. Association results in big 
statues, graves, monuments. Attention calls for advertisements. Learn- 
ing necessitates schools. The higher we go in human evolution the 
more are questions of economics concerned. 

The economics of the village are concerned most with the first or 
lowest stage—with timber for housing, wool and cotton for clothing, 
wheat for eating, etc. But when we come to the economics of the senses 
—motion pictures, printing, colors, etc.—from this point onward we 
get the economics of the city. We traim people for these economics, 
for advertisements, for making monuments, for teaching, for making 
tobacco, pianos, films, silk, wine, etc., etc. We train skilled workers for 
these economics. The demand for luxury changes day by day. There 
comes in also the question of unemployment. People who do not under- 
stand the psychology of economics make great mistakes. 

The latssez faire attitude of giving freedom to all sense-desires 
began with the Napoleonic period. Then there was no restriction on 
desire. They fought with each other. The terrible anarchy prevailing 
led to unemployment, social unrest, and finally the terrible chaos of the 
present world. What we need, therefore, is restraint—gearing our pur- 
pose into the higher levels of humanity. Unless we understand this 


psychology of economics some people will get into trouble. They may 
deem the Marxian principle the only one. But it is not so! The nine- 


teenth century took away religion as a control in economics. But when 
the religious control is gone, then comes a terrible situation such as 
obtained in the nineteenth century. 

I am sorry to say that there is no single good book on the psychology 
of economics in either England or America. Probably I am the only 
one writing such a book. Prof. Tawney is very good at analyzing the 
profit-motive of the capitalistic society® but he does not touch on the 
analysis of the psychology of desire. 

Jesus Christ was not, I say, mistaken! Marx was mistaken. He 
was led astray by his environment or the Hegelian principle of life. 
Marx is all right when analyzing capitalistic society. Yet Marxism is 
nothing but a study of social pathology. As a social pathologist Marx 
is alright. But pathology is after all just pathology. To look only at 
pathology, is to fail to understand all the phases of life. 


6. See The Acquisitive Society. 
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I touched on seven points: life, power, change, growth, selection, 
law and purpose. Marx touched mostly on this growth-question and 
mostly from the angle of surplus value. But life is more than growth. 
He left out the six other phases of life. I have been studying this 
question over fifteen years. I studied banking, for instance, and came 
to the conclusion that the money question is also a question of psychology. 
When you have wealth heaped up in your house, and God calls you to 
heaven as He did the Rich Fool and you have to leave your property— 
when you love the possessions of this. world, they are nothing. I think 
economics is the economics of life. 

Marx analyzes the capitalistic period, but Christ told us to produce 

the ideal society. To do this we must sacrifice! We see this in Nature, 
in evolution. Unless we sacrifice, nothing evolves. When anything 
evolves from the first to the second ‘stage, there must be sacrifice. Note, 
for instance, Christ’s famous parable of sowing the wheat (Jno. 12:24). 
Unless the grain of wheat! dies, no harvest results! That is the funda- 
mental principle: and it is contrary to the Marxian principle of surplus 
value, and its exploitation. 
The coming of Marx was a good thing! When in the tenth century 
- Christianity lost its purity and they accepted adultery, Mohammedanism 
came and purified Christianity. And when in the nineteenth century 
Christianity forgot the cause of the poor, Marxism came and taught us 
the meaning of the Cross. If we had practised the Cross of Jesus 
probably there would have been no need for Marxism. 

Jesus Christ told us that famous parable about serving the “least 
of these” (Matt. 25): caring for the sick, the poor, the ex-convicts, not 
because they are poor, but because they bear the image of God. I spent 
almost twenty years in the slums of Kobe. Every year I give much of 
my money there. But this is almost wasteful. Giving to these poor 
people brings no return. But if I give money to the proletarian move- 
ment it brings big results! One dollar for the labor movement will 
return a hundred times; but one dollar, or even one hundred dollars, given 
to the poor, is nothing. Then why do we give? Because the poor bear 
the image of God! 

Karl Kautsky considers philanthropy no good. But can we get rid 
of philanthropy—care of the sick, the feeble-minded, the insane, the aged? 
If we approach the question from the Communist point of view, Yes! 
When we find that there is life in the poor, the insane, the aged and 
the sick, that they bear the Image of God, we must save them. That 
is the point. Not because we have money, not because we have kindness 
or pity for them, but because we cannot help but serve them, because 
they bear the image of God. | 

Take the question of social solidarity. I have ten fingers. If 
the left little finger suffers from an infectious disease, such as blood 
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poisoning, the heart and even the right little finger will gradually be 
iffected. Therefore the blood circulates, and bit by bit cures the left 
little finger. So when we feel the force of Christ’s idea of ministering 
unto “the least” we have the true sense of social solidarity. And this 
snse Of social solidarity demands that our energy be put into 
mutual aid. | 

The reason Christianity is so weak is that we lack the mutual aid 
system inside the Church. By reading the history of the brotherhood 
movement in the Church we realize how much we lack mutual aid at 
the present time. The brotherhood movement in the Church came from 
the consciousness of social solidarity. It is a great mistake to teach so 
much on the doctrinal side and forget the brotherhood movement in 
church history. This point I emphasize when teaching church history 
in Japan. The Communist movement is nothing but the outcome of the 
Christian brotherhood movement. No movement can be compared with 
this Christian brotherhood movement! Beginning with the Parapolani 
movement in Alexandria; then appearing in the development of the 
Christian monastic system, with labor, prayer, and teaching kept to- 
gether all the time flowering, as it did, in the Franciscans, and that most 
glorious history of the Brotherhood of the Common Life of the Rhine 
district, from which came Erasmus and Thomas a Kempis (one year its 
candidates had to wait, but when accepted they lived together in brother- 
hood, teaching others) : and then the Anabaptists—the Christian Com- 
munist movement—who succeeded in building up eighty-six Communist 
villages; although they broke up when they had trouble inside: seen 
again in the strength of the peasant uprising which was broken up by 
Martin Luther and which really came from the Anabaptists, of whose 
Communist villages even today there are remains. There is also a 
wonderful village in South America, called Valva. The former con- 
dition of Valva was terrible, but in four years it became self-supporting 
and respected, with a big factory. 


These were the most wonderful religious Communists. They have 
no equals in the world now. That kind of thing can be started in China. 
But to do it we must be conscious of social solidarity. 


When I read the story of the Christian brotherhood movement I 
cannot leave Christianity. In the nineteenth century the Catholics shared 
in this movement a great deal, the Anglicans very little but the Protestants 
almost not at all. I propose to revive it in a Christian Cooperative 
International, beginning with mutual aid among ourselves. The class 
struggle is a transitional movement. We must have brotherhood as the 
basis of organized society. To kill capitalists, is to cause suffering, 
perhaps in only one little social finger, but it will poison the blood of 
the whole body! If capatalists are sinning, we must help cure them! 
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That is Christianity! We have no reason to love capitalists, it is true 
but we must cure them and urge them to repent. 

Christ thus taught these four principles (1) LIFE; (2) SACRIFIcE; 
(3) SOCIAL SOLIDARITY; AND, (4) SERVICE. These are nothing other 
than the Cross of Jesus. 


Chinese Students and Marriage * 
H. K. CH’! 


AN is mortal; therefore man’s seed must not be allowed to perish. 
This axiom is related to the marriage question. The desire to 
live and propagate the species is fundamental. Hunger and sex 
are natural desires. Sex desire is the guarantee of the perman- 

ence of the race. The marriage problem is inseparably bound up with 

the attainment of this goal. 

Marriage should satisfy the sex instinct, and should permit of the 
family in its highest form—that in which its members may seek together 
the blessings of life. In order to attain these ends it is essential that 
husband and wife mutually love and respect each other, and get along 
together happily. That there is unhappiness in marriage is due to the 
fact that the old system of propriety has not yet been completely 
eliminated. Therefore this intimate problem of marriage ¢ causes much 
distress. 

It had been decided formerly at a meeting of the school authorities 
that the students should not be permitted to marry early. It occurred 
to me, however, to make a careful observation of this matter. This 
article is the result of my investigations. | 

Paoting is the student center of Hopei. Practially all of the local 
students belong to this province. They come mainly from the old type 
of home. These students, by and large, follow the ideas of their parents 
on the question of marriage. Even though when in school they are 
radical and full of revolutionary words, at home they dare not make a 

“squawk”! There they are obedient to every wish and suggestion of 
their parents ; but when away they weep bitterly over the tragedy of their 
restricted lives. 

According to my investigations I found that in this junior middle 
school more than half of the new students were already married.’ 
According to the statistics of the entire school, more than two-thirds of 
the students were married. Under these circumstances it is appropriate 


* Translation of article in journal published by Hopei Provincial Sixth Middle 
School. Translated by Mark H. Wheeler, Paotingfu. Based on a study of the ideas 
of the 500 students in the school. 

1. It is not necessary to refer to the senior middle school where the number of 
unmarried students would be negligible. 
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for us to inquire whether or not the students are, on the whole, satisfied. 
One phrase constantly heard among the students is “When shall we take 
another?’ From this it may be inferred that the students are not con- 
tented in their marriage relation. They feel that it is impossible for 
them, throughout their whole lives, to taste the joys of intimate com- 
panionship based on loye. 

Everybody i in this section knows the conditions in the students’ home 
villages in the counties adjacent to Paoting. In marriage the student 
follows implicitly the commands of his parents, and the word of the 
middle-man. Betrothal presents and the bridal chair are still important 


items in the marriage contract. 


To the question of whether the young couple are suited to. each 
other in tastes or age the parents pay no attention whatsoever. The 
young couple must adhere strictly to the will of the parents whose purpose 
for them is that they bear children, perpetutate the clan, and burn incense 
at the ancestral graves. Whether or not the young married pair find 
happiness in life is apparently of no concern to their elders. 

From the point of view of the bride marriage is a permanent alliance; 
there is no thought whatsoever of divorce. “Marry a chicken follow 
a chicken; marry a dog follow a dog,” such is the philosophy of the 
woman. Her only concern is what kind of a mother-in-law she is going 
to get; she does not seem to care what the husband may be like. 

The average age of the first year students is sixteen swei (fifteen 
vears). For boys of this tender age to enter the marriage state when 
their physical and mental development are incomplete prejudices, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, their whole future. If they do not under 
such circumstance find a satisfactory life, will they not afterwards turn 
against their parents, and the marriage ties which they have made, and 
seek another way out? Alas! Of this imminent danger the elders are 
not in the least aware but persist in the same old customs! 

Foot-binding for the girls has not yet been abolished, and the young 
brides-to-be are still led to believe that the three inch “golden lily” is a 
special charm. To sum up the current estimate of these poor young 
women we may quote the phrase, “When you buy a horse you are at 
liberty to beat it or ride as you please.” This conception of the position 
of women is so intrenched in the temper of the people that it seems 
impossible to change it. 

The above is a statement of the present conditions in the homes of 
the students. Undoubtedly among the students who are thus oppressed 
by the force of this conservative rule of propriety, and who have not 
attained to a satisfactory married state, there will be i in the future very 
many who will seek divorce and remarriage. 

Liang Ch’i Ch’iao once said, “The less civilized a people the earlier 
they marry; and the more civilized the later they marry.” In order to 
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attain cultural progress we must recognize that early marriage is 4 
handicap. We need to change the brand of our rules of propriety, and 
we should oppose the custom of marriages being arranged by parents. 
In the present transitional stage, when the old standards have not been 
completely eliminated and the new have not come into effect; when 
social intercourse between men and women is not permitted; when the 
opportunity—and wisdom—to make their own choice of a life partner 
is so limited; if during this period, after parents have already arranged 
the betrothal, it is suddenly broken off it may stir up serious “winds 
and waves.” For the present, therefore, it would seem that the best 
policy is to inquire about the prospective bride, her character, education, 
age, etc., and endeavor to recommend a suitable plan for her improve- 
ment. If there really is nothing that can be done along this line then 
a breaking off of the betrothal may be proposed. 


Those students who are not yet betrothed, and whose parents 
make a betrothal of which they do not approve may fearlessly oppose 
and stoutly. refuse to recognize it. The old style of marriage, which 
parents arrange, most students do not in the least question or protest 
against but allow their parents to take complete charge; as a result 
their whole life’s happiness may be “buried’’ under a matrimonial mis- 
take. The blame, therefore, cannot be laid entirely at the door of the 
parents; the students themselves ought to take a larger share of the 
responsibility. I very much approve of the action of one student of 
this school who did not accept the betrothal made by his elders but 
resolutely and emphatically informed the father of the betrothed girl that 
he would not marry his daughter. 


Let those students who are satisfactorily married rejoice! Those 
who are unhappy face a serious question. Recently many have dis- 
carded their three-inch golden lily-footed wives and chosen others on 
the basis of mutual love. How many of these there are I do not know. 
Yet such a passing from the old marriage custom to a new must be 
achieved. This cannot be denied, because the requirements of a happy 
union between husband and wife are mutual love and helpfulness. If 
these conditions are not obtainable then one should seek a way of life 
where these necessities exist. However, there are at present millions of 
small-footed wives who are unable to take care of themselves. To cut 
them off suddenly by divorce will leave them destitute and starving. 


Therefore, according to the principles of human conduct the ques- 
tion must be given careful thought and discussion. I suggest three 
possible solutions. First, absolute divorce: if a couple cannot get along 
together then sunder completely the marriage tie. Second, sacrifice 
oneself. Why? Because otherwise the divorced wife may take her own 
life! Then only by. self-sacrifice can one insure the welfare of others. 
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Third, harmonise the relationship; use every effort to improve the wife. 
This latter solution may be called a “reform measure.” 

Of the above mentioned plans I approve most the third. The first 
raises the question of divorce on the part of the man without the consent 
of his wife; remarriage under these conditions is bigamy. As to the 
second it may be asked, “Since one is moved by many desires how can 
one expect to find happiness immediately by the satisfaction of one 
desire only?’’ But to urge self-sacrifice for the sake of an unloved wife 
is not apt to be a successful appeal to many. Let us, therefore, consider 
the third method. Even though it may not be possible to change com- 
pletely the old style; and while the attainments of one’s wife may not 
be brought up to the standard of the returned student-teacher, still if 
one’s aim is not put too high, and one will take advantage of the summer 
and winter vacations, and exert every effort to accomplish this goal of 
harmonizing the relationship, I believe that after a few years of such 
help the wife will not remain far behind her husband. This I really 
believe one may accomplish with effort. “It is up to the man!” 

In brief, prevalent marriage conditions are : commands of the parents 
and the word of the middle-man must be strictly carried out; betrothal 
gifts or pledge money must be sent to the bride’s home; the bridal chair 
must be sent with four bearers to carry the bride—like a pig to market! 
These are the items of utmost importance; no one inquires whether the 
young couple are suited to each other. Such a marriage is like a game 
of blindman’s buff! How, under such circumstances, can we blame 
students for loud talk about, “catching another !” 

‘ One may take comfort in the prediction that such a situation cannot 
endure much longer. However, we are not now discussing the future 
but the terms we should insist upon in present-day marriages. In my 
opinion the following preliminaries to marriage are important: (1) the 
school period should be completed and the student become economically 
independent: (2) physical development should be fully attained: (3) 
in disposition and inclinations the pair should be congenial, and there 
should not be too wide a difference in their mental attainments: (4) 
nothing should mar the purity of their mutual affection. 

The reason why I oppose the management of parents in this vital 
matter is that they are not concerned with the happiness of the married 
couple. Before marriage it is all important that the young man and 
woman be friends so that they. can understand each other’s nature and 
so prepare to get along happily together. Marriage arranged by parents 
results not only in bringing together those of conflicting tempers, but 
it is also impossible to know whether one’s apparent manner. is genuine or 
assumed. All this prevents the young couple from taking responsibility 
for their own affairs. Therefore, students ought to make plans them- 
selves for the future, wherein their whole life’s happiness is involved. 
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One should have a definite idea, and a complete set of articles worked 
out upon which one should insist; only thus can one expect to attain 
the self-reliant life. Otherwise it is better not to marry at all and thus 
avoid trouble. 

Our belief is that the present large family system will evolve into 
the small family; the present despotic marriage system evolve into free 
marriage; and' the family become more and more simplified. This can- 
not be doubted. One cannot escape the law of the survival of the 
fittest. History tells us that each era has its own sanctions and its own 
reforms; mankind progresses as society progresses. All change in 
custom must be adapted to the contemporary needs of society and man- 
kind. The small family system is best adapted to present social needs. 
The marriage that is not free is in reality adulterous and the student 
who enters it under compulsion commits this sin. In consideration of 
the marriage question one should give deep thought but avoid yielding 
to despair about this question of one’s life happiness. 


Hwa Miao of Yunnan and Kweichou 
W. H. HUDSPETH 


IW} read that when the first Chinese inhabitants, the hundred families, 
W the black-haired race, came from the West, they came into con- 

tact with a half savage population whom they were compelled 

frequently to fight. One of these races, the Miao-tzu, is still 
extant in South West China. Originally .nomads and hunters they 
have now settled down on the hills of Yunnan and Kweichou, in 
Western and Southern Szechuan, South West Hunan, Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi where they cultivate the soil and hunt whatever prey may be 
met with. Divided into many tribes, the Black Miao, the White Miao, 
the Red Miao, the Magpie Miao, the West of the Water Miao, the 
Flowery Miao, etc., etc., they own a common ancestor-chieftain Ch’ih 
Yu who was defeated by the Yellow Emperor (B. C. 2698). Of Ch’ih 
Yu they sing in their sagas which when describing the successes of the 
Chinese and the cruel defeats of the Miao are deeply moving. It is 
with the Hwa or Flowery Miao that these notes deal. 

Their food is maize and buckwheat with meat not once a month. 
The majority are wretchedly poor, being neither handicraftsmen, traders, 
nor shopkeepers. They use for money whatever is in currency amongst 
the Chinese and they clothe themselves with homespun. On festive 
occasions both men and women wear prettily woven gowns, hence the 
name Flowery Miao, and at all times picturesque skirts like kilts are 
worn by the women who never wear trousers. Ear-rings are worn by 
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both, youths and maidens but the binding of feet is unknown. They 
are fond of noise, dancing and music. They have no writing (the 
Christian Miao have a script introduced by the late Rev. S. Pollard) and 
their laws are those of the Chinese nation. 

The Flowery Miao are xanthodermic, with straight black hair, of 
short stature and classed by Dr. A. C. Haddon as being mesocephalic 
and platyrrhinic. Their language is like the Chinese in that it has five 
tones and is made up of monosyllables, each word with its own real 
or grammatical sense, but in other respects it is entirely different. For 
a primitive people the vocabulary is amazingly large. 

The arts of life are few, the implements for daily use being taken 
from the Chinese. When hunting they use the crossbow and sometimes 
the arrows are poisoned, the poison being manufactured from deadly 
nightshade. They track game with @ skill that fills with wonder the 
white men who have watched them, and hunting with dogs they can 
knife the wild-boar with consummate dexterity. They are expert trap- 
pers but I have not met any who fish. Their houses, thatched mud 
huts, are built together in hamlets or villages for purposes of mutual 
protection. Cows, goats and sheep are reared as the manure is needed 
for the land, and from the sheeps’ wool capes and sleeping mats are 
woven though the weaving is done not by the Miao but by the Ko, a 
tribe of the Ibien; goatskins serve as winter garments for the older men. 

Their social organization is delightfully intricate, making an attrac- 
tive field of study for the trained anthropologist. From our western 
viewpoint their morals are bad though one of the lessons to be learnt from 
their lives is how society can go on without policemen to keep order. 

Their religion, and I think that for readers of THE CHINESE 
REcorDER this will be of greatest interest, is what Dr. R. R. Marrett 
would term “animatism.’”’ With the Flowery Miao the spirit-world is 
as real as the living world, though I can find no traces of the greater 
gods. There are interesting myths of the creation, the flood, the 
repopulation of the world and the origin of fire but when the 
New Testament was translated into Miao the only appropriate term 
that could be found for “God” was “Heavenly Father,” and years of 
study have not enabled us to find another. A rudimentary belief in the 
transmigration of souls is found and the worship of the spirits of 
ancestors is general but without the intricate detail of ancestor worship 
amongst the Chinese. The cults of the worship of mountains, of sacred 
trees and stones and of the door are of enormous interest. 

Mountains are not worshipped by all the Flowery Miao clans. 
Indeed so far as I have been able to learn the cult is confined to two 
clans only . . . . the T’ao and the Wu clans who select a mountain near 
to their homes and look upon it with awe and reverence. The mountain 
is not feared. It is worshipped for itself alone and is regarded as 
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sacred and to some extent personal since the idea of guardianship js 
associated with it. I can find no trace of the belief that ghosts dwell 
on the mountains nor that they are peopled by spirits though many people 
are of the opinion that in the night time they are haunted by fierce 
demons. The ritual of sacrifice is simple. On the side of the mountain 
a rude altar is constructed with sticks and here the dog of the sacrifice 
is slaughtered by cutting its throat. No animal is used other than a 
black dog which is boiled and then eaten by the members of the clan 
making the offering. Wine is drunk freely and libations of it are offered 
to the mountain. 

The tree cult, intimately connected with the fertility of the land and 
with the fecundity of the cattle, is extremely elaborate. Each village 
reverences some local tree (or stone) and should this stand on an hillock 
at a higher elevation than the houses which it can, as it were, overlook 
them, it is specially efficacious. Such a tree is the village guardian. To 
chip the bark from it or even to break a twig would be sacrilege. 

The worship of such a tree, usually communal, is observed early in 
the second moon before any work has been commenced to prepare the 
ground for sowing and reaping, a lay-priest, ordinarily a farmer but on 
this day a priest, leading the ceremonies at which women are not allowed 
to be present though children of both sexes may be there. For the 
sacrifice a large cock and some buckwheat are needed. With twigs the 
priest builds a small altar next to the tree and kneeling before it he 
divines whether the tree is pleased to accept the sacrifice. Should the 
omen be auspicious the priest proceeds to kill the cock by cutting its 
throat, at the same time holding it in such a manner that blood falls 
on the trunk of the tree above the altar but not on the altar itself. 
Throughout the whole ceremony the devotees stand in front or at the 
side of the tree; on no account are they permitted to stand behind it. 
Afterwards the cock is boiled and the buckwheat steamed. When these 
are cooked three pieces of meat, part of a leg, part of a wing and a piece 
from the breast, are laid side by side on the altar and with them four 
small portions of the buckwheat, the priest uttering this prayer “Oh tree! 
Oh hill! we beseech you to watch over our village. Guard us from the 
tiger, the wolf, the leopard, from thieves, from destructive rains, from 
hailstorms and from illnesses.” This communal prayer is followed by 
one for each family of the village with corresponding rites. The prayer 
offered is: “Oh tree! Oh hill! we beseech you to protect all the mem- 
bers of the family of this man (name mentioned) his cattle, his harvests.” 

No religious ceremony is of more importance than the worship 
of the door which is sacrosanct, a proper respect of it being indispensable 
to success and happiness thoughout life. Children are not allowed to 
play with it, not even being permitted to touch a door to which an 
offering has been made. There is not space here to give details but 
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| will describe briefly the extraordinary rite, likened by Christian Miao 
to the Passover Feast. A sorcerer determines a propitious day for the 
sacrifice but he is not allowed to attend the ceremony, the head of the 
household acting as priest. No mention is made of it to neighbours 
and usually only members of the family are allowed to be present. 

The usual procedure is, towards the close of day, to sweep clean 
the very dirty house. At dusk the door is closed after which no one is 
allowed to enter or depart until daylight on the following morning. A 


young female pig which has not yet given birth to a litter is taken, and - 


being held close to the door its throat is cut and the blood allowed to 
drain into a hole dug under the jamb on which the door is hung. In 
this hole are buried the bristles, blood, and water in which the pig and 


entrails have been washed. Everything unclean is buried there, nothing 


is thrown outside. The pig is then cut into pieces ‘and heart, liver 
stomach, everything, placed in a large iron pan and boiled. At the same 
time millet is steamed to be eaten with the boiled pig, a strict silence being 
observed all the while. When the millet and pig are ready for eating the 
family squatting on the floor partake of the sacramental feast, the meat 
being taken with the fingers from a large central wooden basin and the 
millet with wooden ladles from a basket. To the Miao it is a kind of 
holy communion. The sons of the household and the sacrificer’s wife 
take a share in the meal, but not the daughters. All bones and gristle 
are burnt in the fire, nothing being thrown on to the floor—the common 
custom when eating. At the close of the meal each participant stands 
over the fire, where he (or she) wipes his mouth with both hands, 
throwing the breath, as it were into the fire, and then holding his hands 
over the fire he rubs them together. In this manner hands, mouth and 
breath are cleansed. With the exception of the father and the eldest 
son the inmates of the house now retire to sleep. Father and son wait 
until some two hours before sunrise, when, standing close to the door, 
the father eats a small piece of the cooked meat and then in the hearing 
of his son quietly repeats a formula handed down from generation to 
generation: “We worship thee, oh door. Keep away sickness, keep away 
disease, keep away slander, keep away all that is injurious.” With the 
dawn of day the ceremony is over and work is taken up with new zeal 
there being a general feeling of security. 

. As with all peoples of an early culture magico-religious rites play 
no small part in the daily life of the Miao. Two kinds of sorcerers 
prey upon the people, benevolent and malevolent, the former practising 
white magic, the latter black. The Miao live in deadly terror of the 
malevolent wizards and: witches who can shoot invisible arrows causing a 
man, woman or child to meet a painful death; they can also witch away 
the lives of cattle and their curses are followed by most dreadful con- 
sequences. Such sorcerers can turn towards the house of an enemy,. 
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at whatever distance, and by witchcraft cause the enemy to fall sick and 
die. A benevolent sorcerer, however, is one skilled in herbal physic with 
familiar spirits who accompany him to fulfil his behests. His magical 
arts are rather fascinating. He can make charms, break evil spells 
entrap and bottle evil spirits, and lying in bodily lethargy or sleep can 
let his soul depart on distant journeys even to Hades to seek and bring 
back the souls of sick people. 

In November, 1922, I wrote an article for The CHINESE RECORDER 
indicating what Christianity had already been able to accomplish for 
| these people and here it may be of interest to note briefly develop 
ment since that date. 

There was the exodus of 1927 when most, if not all centres of work, 
were evacuated by the foreign missionaries. This was a severe shock 
to large numbers of Miao who feared that with the exit of the foreigner 
a time of extremely severe trial would have to be endured and I think 
that many of them felt that it was the end of the great 
tribal movement. It was a time of testing and many nervously retired 
from Christian fellowship but sixty-five percent proved as true as steel 
and the withdrawal of the missionary taught these spiritually-minded 
ones that they should not lean on the foreigner but on Jesus Christ. 
Ninety percent of the churches and elementary schools carried on. 

Since the return of missionaries in 1928 interesting experiments 
have been made in self-support and one China Inland Missionary ex- 
pends less than thirty pounds per year on a community of over three 
thousand believers, the results to date being in many respects satisfactory. 
The United Methodist Church takes the view that if after only twenty- 
six years of evangelism foreign support be withdrawn the Miao Church 
will continue but growth will be stunted. We have, therefore, only 
insisted on each centre where there is a chapel or a school raising thirty 
percent of the cost of the preacher or teacher located there. The U.M. 
Church is also experimenting in higher education. A large number oi 
junior primary schools have been opened and these supply a central 
higher primary school from which chosen scholars are drafted annually 
to a mission middle school. From this school three students have pro- 
ceeded to the West China Union University in Chengtu, where in 1929 one 
Miao graduated in medicine. It was a proud day for us and for all the 
Miao in the Stone-gateway area when Doctor H. S. Wu returned a 
fully qualified doctor. He has now opened a subsidiary hospital and is 
nobly endeavouring to lift up his fellow-tribes’ people. Our aim is to 
give a University training to other picked men who will study divinity, 
education and medicine and then we shall look to them to take full control 
of their tribe. In these western provinces the Miao work is one of the 
‘brightest spots in our missionary labours and whenever I read the thirty- 
Aifth chapter of Isaiah I feel that the metaphors which the Hebrew 
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prophet uses to picture Israel’s future blessedness might well be used to 
express what the Gospel has done for these neglected people . . . . The 
eyes Of the blind have been opened, and the ears of the deaf have 
been unstopped. The lame man leaps as an hart and the tongue of the 
dumb sings. “Blessed be the Lord God, who only doeth wondrous 


things.” 


The Struggle Over the Religious Liberty of 
the Chinese Child 


FRANK RAWLINSON 
(Concluded from page 165, Chinese Recorder, March, 1931) 
XIV. A COMMON MISTAKE. 


OTH the protagonists and antagonists of the relating of religion 

B to the education of the Chinese child are making the 

same mistake, or rather, to put it more tersely, seeking 

to do the same thing to the child) Both are trying to 
bring compulsion to bear upon the child in the interest of their 
particular attitude towards religion or their particular religious 
ideas—for-is not anti-religion really a religious idea? Neither is paying 
much attention to the religious freedom of the child! Both are ignoring 
the fact that if the child is to be free religiously he must be so placed in 
relation to it that he may decide his relation to it for himself; and both 
contestants in this struggle are trying to pre-determine his attitude. One 
side claims, of course, that they want him free from “religious bias.” 
Later in life he may choose for himself. The other side claims, “we 
do not compel the child to accept our faith nor do we seek over much 
to ‘entice’ him thereinto.” Both are negatively right and positively 
wrong! Neither uses, it is true, physical force to give the child a re- 
ligious attitude. Yet both by restricting educational influences to either 
irreligion or sectarianism are putting a moral compulsion upon the child 
in the interest of their own attitude and both hope—though they rarely 
admit it!—that as a result of this early educational experience the child 
will elect to continue on in their religious preference! Both are really 
plotting to win the child! Neither is working primarily for the good 
of the child only in so far as each deems their particular ideas the best 
forhim! This is the greatest mistake of all! 

Has the irreligionist any more right to invade the liberty of the 
child than the sectarian? Decidedly not! Neither has such a right! 
Yet that is the basic issue in China’s present struggle over the relation 
of religion to education! The Christian protest thus falls on deaf ears 
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because they belong to those who are trying to do just what the protestors 
want to do. But who gave etther irreligionists or sectarians the right 
to predetermine by moral compulsion the religious attitude of the child? 
No one! They have fashioned it out of the wishes of an adult world! 

Instead of talking of their “right” both parties to this struggle 
should recognize their obligation, as responsible for the appearance of 
the children, to provide them with the facilities to take a modern 
attitude towards the best in all religions. Education must orient the 
child so that he may take a balanced attitude to the religious as well as 
to other aspects of life. If the obligation of adults so to arrange the 
child’s educational environment as to fit him to decide his attitude to- 
wards religion for himself were substituted for the present struggle over 
the rights of sects, parents, or the state over the child then a solution to 
the struggle might be found. It is at this point that the moderates in 
both parties might and should come together! Substitute the need— 
right—of the child for these conflicting adult rights and then China 
might show the world how religion may be related to education so as to 
develop citizens who will know what to do about it. 

Here, too, is an opportunity challenging Christianity. At present 
no one is challenging the irreligionists! ““You have no right,” they might 
be told, “to preempt the child’s mind any more than others. You are 
not fighting for the liberty of the child but for the liberty of irreligion!” 
At present all that can be said is that these irreligionists want to close 
the child’s mind against religion. To charge them with that, however, 
simply provokes the taunt, “But vou sectarians simply want to close the 
child’s mind against all religions but your own!’ Both charges are 
true; but neither gets us anywhere! Christianity could, if it wishes, 
challenge the irreligionists on the basis of their own aim, the child's 
freedom from “religious bias,” if they would advocate a system of 
religious education that cuts out the “bias”—if they would challenge 
the antagonists of religious instruction to respect the need—right—of 
the child in this matter! Unless they do thus challenge the irreligionists 
on their own ground Christians may lose out in this fight! No mere 
protest will save the right of the child! Only a forward-looking pro- 
gram will do that! How might this latter be achieved? 


XV. A NEW PROGRAM. 


On the basis of what has been said above any program set up to 
give a new, vital and constructive direction to the present struggle over 
the relation of religion to the Chinese child must include three things. 
First, it must be so phrased as to present a fair challenge to those who 
would leave the child educationally ignorant of religion. Second, it 
must aim to preserve the religious liberty of the child—something the 
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child obviously cannot do for himself. Third, it must permit of the 


articulated effort of those moderates in both camps who desire to relate © 


religion to education and are yet willing to rid themselves of the charge 
of sectarian “bias,”’ even of the “bias” of irreligion. Such a program 
is dificult both to set up and carry out; but it is not impossible. Without 
it the present inglorious debacle will continue! With it something might 
be done to make effective a fight for this new ye of religious maerny 
—that of the child! 

I shall attempt to outline only the broad iia of such a program. 
In doing this I am attempting something not as yet evident anywhere in 
China, at least in connection with the education of Chinese children. At 
present the government schools leave religion out entirely while the 
protesting religionists are, in the main, trying to retain it on their own 
terms. There is, it is true, much talk of religious liberty in general and 
some talk of the necessity of religious instruction as an element in 
promoting “‘open-mindedness”’ on the part of the child. But, as I have 
pointed out, the protest for religious liberty really means, in the main, 
a protest on behalf of sectarian liberty—including the sect of irreligion— 
and the “‘open-mindedness”’ means, when reduced to practical terms, that 
the children may, on the one hand, be given a “bias” in favor of some 
particular emphasis in religion or, on the other hand, be left entirely 
ignorant thereof. No Christian challenge to the irreligionists is possible 
along these lines nor is any solution in sight which will really conserve 
the open-mindedness or religious liberty of the child: I am thus trying 
to speak for the children who cannot speak for themselves! 

In connection with any program which might put this issue on a 
solvable basis two questions. naturally arise. First, what moral value or 
activity on the part of the child must be conserved if he or she is to 
enjoy religious liberty? Second, what are the chief aspects of religious 
thinking or living which must go into any program which will conserve 
that moral value? In giving a brief answer to these questions I part 
company with both the irreligionists and the sectarians. I frankly. deny 
to either the right to answer these questions their way. Yet I do not 
intend, as I have clearly indicated, to espouse a general religion made 
up of any kind of elements from all religions. Though I must admit 
that in order to treat the child fairly in this matter I do not want him 
exposed to the tenets or practises of any particular religion on the 
basis that it alone contains all religious truth. 

What moral value, then, or activity must be allowed free play in 
and by the child if he or she is to learn how to decide his own relation 
to religion? What is essential to a vital religious attitude and ex- 
perience? Now self-determination in regard to religion also plays an 
important part in developing general self-control. The answer is, there- 
lore, fairly obvious! - Instead of being exposed to irreligion or sectarian 
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religion on the basis of the choice of his pera the child must be so 
exposed to religious ideals and values as to develop his own power of 
choice in the matter. He must meet religion not as condemned by ir. 
religionists or as one-sidedly espoused by sectarians but so as to enable 
him to know the best in any living religion in his own environment. 
This approach necessitates that his earliest contact with religion be built 
up on the contents of his immediate environment which means that the 
religious contacts of the child in China would vary from those in the 
United States for instance. Here another fundamental weakness in 
Christian methods of religious education in China becomes apparent. 
These were built up on the basis mainly of western environments which, 
only to a minor extent, were affected by non-Christian religious systems, 
though in the modern world this “minor” effect is becoming a major one. 

I say “the Chinese child must know the best in any living religion” 
because I am convinced that only by knowing the best will he be able to 
eschew the “superstitious.” Christians, for instance, do not solve their 
problem of inculcating “true’”’ religion when they present only one 
aspect of religion in an atmosphere where conflicting religious ideas exist. 
It would be interesting to know the actual influence of environmental 
religious ideas upon Chinese children educated in Christian schools. 
That it is much greater than generally recognized is evident! To train 
the Chinese child to make his own religious choice on the basis of under- 
standing of the best in all religions would relieve Christian effort of the 
charge of “‘bias.”” There is, indeed, no other way to free the Chinese 
child from such “religious bias” undesirable whether irreligious 
or sectarian. 

But there is another necessity for training the child to make his 
own religious choice absolutely free from “bias” that should appeal 
particularly to Christians. Put briefly, this is that a religious experience 
to be vital rather than automatic must be a matter of free choice or con- 
scious acceptance by the individual concerned. At this point the struggle 
in China correlates with Protestantism. Only a spontaneous acceptance 
of religion makes it vital! This principle most Christian groups uphold. 
But they overlook the fact that the indirect compulsion—exclusive in- 
fluence of one set of religious ideas—they bring to bear upon the child 
in predetermining his contact with religion really militates against their 
own principle. Of course the application of this method of training in 
really free choice presupposes a decrease in all those forms of directing 
the choice by means of emotional suggestion or undue urging. Much 
evangelistic effort, for instance, is criticised by thoughtful people because 
it is in essence an attempt to settle the attitude of others towards religion. 
But obviously if such free choice is essential to a vital religious life the 
sooner it begins to operate the better. In any event religious educationists 
should adjust their programs so as to train the child in making such 2 
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free choice. _ That this method is slower and less spectacular than many 
of the older evangelistic methods is obvious; but that it is surer, fairer 
and more scieritific is equally patent. 

What, then, should be the main features of a program relating 
feligion to education so far as it concerns the Chinese child, that is; the 
child in primary and junior middle schools? Such a program would 
concern itself with first, ideals and second, activities that demonstrate 
those ideals. There is, itis true, doubt as to just how and how far 
ideals as such do influence conduct. It seems to be obvious; however, 
that in some way the two are related. In any event, as I have pointed 
out, religious ideals are never, exclusively mystical; they are also ethical 
and practical. I was once told, for instance, by a religious educator 
interested in helping Buddhist children, that Buddhism has no ideal 
anent veracity and that it is therefore especially difficult to inculcate 
veracity in Buddhist children by reason of this lack of an ideal in their 
religion to which to appeal. It was easy for me to show him 
that he was wrong as to the absence of such a Buddhist ideal. Further- 
more one cannot read the most popular religious tracts in China, Buddhist 
or otherwise, without realizing that amidst much “superstitious” lore 
some fairly high ideals of conduct constantly appear. And if the char- 
acter of the Chinese shows in general good aspects, as is often rightly; 
claimed, these must have come to some extent from the many ideals of 
conduct embedded in their philosophies and religions or religious. philo- 
sophies. These, however, have borne such fruit as they show not because 
they have been taught alone but because they have usually been worked 
into actual social situations. For religion in China has always been 
closely linked with social situations for which reason the Chinese are 
often spoken of as “practical” religionists in contrast to those more 
exclusively mystical. 


XVI. IDEALS AND ACTIVITIES. 


Now what are the main lines along which religion should be related 
to the education of the Chinese child? Obviously the “superstitious” 
can be left out. But there are at least four positive aspects which should 
be worked in. These are, first, ideas of the Supreme Being; second, 
major ethical ideals; third, religious personalities; and fourth, activities 
demonstrating all ideals and examples. Religions which lack references 
to these main emphases could safely be left out of education. But what 
living religions are there which do not in some ways touch upon these 
four main emphases or lend themselves to some inclusion thereof in 
relating religion to education? China, to be explicit, has her own ideas 
of The Supreme Being, has said-much in her own religions and philo- 
sophies about love and the “Golden Rule,” has been influenced by certain 
outstanding personalities, often religious, has ideals of peace and inter- 
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national relationships and needs to learn how to embody all such avail- 
able ideals in practical educational activities. “Why not,” said the 
Chinese Minister of Education, “if you are going to teach the Christian 
ideal of love teach also the Buddhist ?” And one can only reply, “Why 
n ot! 

Here we may digress slightly to bring in the ideas of a Chinese 
educator who is convinced that religion must have a place in education.’ 
He deals with the place of the school in developing culture and naturally 


edevelops his thesis from the viewpoint of China’s cultural values and 


experience. The culture he has in mind includes “religious education 
and conduct.” Then he goes on to say, “If we understand the doctrines 
of these great (Chinese) teachers (sages) we naturally grow to be men 
of religion or rather religion begins to sprout in our soul, to grow with 
our life, and to bear fruit in our service to society.” “Filial piety,” he 
adds, “is the first step in the ladder to God’s presence.” Those who are 
educated can only succed as “man or woman of culture” “if he or she 
has imbibed the divine Love which alone can invest our humanity with 
power and glory.” Here then is a prominent Chinese who, quite apart 
from the immediate interests of Christian organizations, sets up a basis 
for the relation of religion and love to education which fits in with 
Christian ideals. Obviously the combining of the best in various re- 
ligions in order to train the child for a well-rounded life is a practical 
matter. It should easily secure the support of that Chinese group which 
believes that religion should be related to education. 

These four points might be developed indefinitely. Such detailed 
development is not, however, necessary to my purpose. It belongs to 
those who might work out a system of religious education along these 
lines. Among other things it calls for text-books now non-existent. 
Nevertheless the espousal of such a program would offer a challenge to 
those now wishing to cut religion altogether out of the child’s education. 

One argument in favor of thus relating religion to education by 
bringing the Chinese child into touch with the best in all his environ- 
mental religions is its cumulative effect in showing the child that ideals 
of God, love, peace and just international relationships are not the pre 
rogative of any one religion or people but are embedded in the best 
traditions of all—or most—peoples. At present in China when such 
ideals are presented from the viewpoint of their inclusion in Christianity 
some dub them “foreign” and think they are advocated for ends peculiar 
to foreigners. This could be obviated by leading the child to realize 
that ideals of character, love, peace and the Supreme Being are, in varying 
degrees, the common possession of humanity. They belong to all living 
cultures! For instance plans for a “Universal Religious Peace Con- 


9. “Need of Educational Reform,” Lim porto The Chinese Nation, 
September 3, 1930, page 201. 
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ference’ are under way in which the adherents of the various religions 
of the West and East will attempt to make their ideals on peace count 
towards setting up international peace. What, to be explicit, are the 
schools of China doing to train children to think in terms of world peace 
based on the world’s common religious ideals? Here is another modern 
aspect of life in which the cumulative effect of realizing the widespread 
origin of ideals could be developed. Such a cumulative effect upon 
children’s: minds should help prepare their souls for planting appreciation 
of the ultimate values of all such ideals and should enable them to choose 
between the best therein. 

I am not, of course, advocating anything like a complete course for 
Chinese children in the religious ideas of these various environmental 
systems. Such a notion would be fantastic! Furthermore I recognize 
that at some time during the educational process the Chinese student 
should be brought into contact with other religious systems than those 
exerting an influence in his own environment. This is obviously 
necessary if he is to become a fellow in international understanding and 
sympathy. But since the struggle in China concerns the beginnings of 
the education of the Chinese child his first contacts with religion should 
be with those immediately around him. These now include Christianity! — 

I believe it would be possible to relate religion to education in China 
along these lines and so both bring the child into contact with religion 
and yet leave him free to make his own choice. Just what the ultimate 
effect upon religion would be I cannot prophesy. Obviously sectarianism ~ 
would be greatly modified. And equally obviously the child thus 
educated would have a broad basis for religious faith and attitude dif- 
ferent from any now usually possible. Yet it is clear that the influence 
of any particular religious group or system of ideals would depend upon 
the spirit in which the teachers handled the students and the value of - 
the religious personalities concerned in leading the child to an under- 
standing of religion. In the last analysis the outstanding factor in his 
choice would be the personalities of the various religions and of his 
teachers. I am persuaded that such an approach is both feasible and 
worthwhile. And it is the only way, in view of present tendencies, to 
sive the Chinese child his proper chance and inherent right and need to 
know the best values in religion and their relation to his daily living. 


XVII. NEW RELIGIOUS ERA. 


By way of conclusion we may note that a new era is opening up 
for China’s religious life. This new era is being inaugurated by con-. 
centration of attention upon the relation of religion to the life of the 
child. The new era is thus starting out with a new issue. The present 
complicated condition of religion in China seems to many to demand 
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separation of the child therefrom as the only solution to the problem. 
But that solution is obviously unfair to the child as it starts out by 
depriving him of his own right to settle his relation to religion himself. 
The ensuing struggle over the place of religion in the future life of 
Chinese children is not directly concerned with the rights of religious 
groups as over against those of others. It is over the question as to 
whether the child shall be educated apart from religion or so brought 
into contact with it as to enable him to make an intelligent choice in 
connection therewith and utilize the best in the various religions to help 
him orient himself to life. 

For the sake of emphasis I repeat that China is, with mixed motives, 
raising a submerged but fundamental aspect of the problem of religious 
liberty—that of the child. This issue may, if boldly accepted and 
followed up enable religionists in China to create and push forward 
another aspect of the old problem of religious liberty. 

China has often been credited with tolerance as regards religious 
ideas though its intellectual leaders have never been tolerant of “super- 
stition.”” Now if the anti-religionists who are trying to isolate Chinese 
children from all religious ideas win out in the present struggle China 
may slip into the position of being intolerant of all religion. On the 
other hand if those standing up for the relation of religion to the educa- 
tion of the child wish to be free of the charge of being intolerant of 
other religious ideas than their own they must relate religion and 
education in a way that shows a true toleration when the contact of the 
Chinese child with the non-superstitious and the best in all religious 
systems is concerned. As one looks out over the adultized field of re- 
ligion one feels strongly that this is urgently necessary in order to lead 
the child out of the confusion which marks the religious life of China 
at the present time. Even Christians must recognize that religion as 
they present it, with its varying emphases, is spiritually confusing and 
socially disintegrating rather than being, as it ought to be, both a spiritual 
and a social agency of unification even though that need not, and should 
not, result in religious uniformity. Give the Chinese child a chance to 
orient himself to the best in all religions! That is my plea to all the 
contestants over his religious liberty. Education is not complete, as has 
been maintained, without religion. That is my conviction also! But is 
religious education complete unless it insures real training in free re- 
ligious choice? 
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More About Mongol Bronzes. 


P. M. SCOTT 


issues of the CHINESE ReEcorDER, 1930, I submit the following 

tissue of facts and possibilities as a stimulus to further study of 

the specimens collected in China and those in museums in Paris 
and Stockholm. 

I have before me some eighty specimens and photographs of Mongol 
bronzes, a large proportion of which have now been reproduced in the 
CHINESE RECORDER. 

As to their place of origin, it still seems to me probable that it was 
mainly the territory of the largely Christian Ongut tribe on and about 
the north bend of the Yellow River, the territory of Tangut or Hsi Hsia 
just to the west, which was under its own Metropolitan, having possibly 
shared in the production of them. An acquaintance of mine recently 
made a 2000 mile tour in Mongolia, examining the Scythian and other 
objects worn on their persons by the Mongols in their encampments: 
he found none of these cross, swastika and bird bronzes, of which I write, 
outside Ongut lands. It is the case that Mr. Joel Eriksson at Hattinsun, 
some 430 li up the Urga road from Kalgan, tells me that they are worn 
by a tribe with limited territory round his station, where they have been 
handed down from generation to generation: but their place of origin . 
is not reputed to be local, for they are there called Heaven’s Arrows in 
accordance with that tribe’s belief as to their source. It is possible, one 
might suppose, that they reached that territory by trade or barter, or 
that an Ongut force was once encamped on that strategic road and left 
this memorial. They do not seem to be known so near the Ongut 
marches as at Chotzushan, where Mongols still linger among the Chinese 
colonists on the divide between the Yellow River and the Hun Ho 
waters. So far no other places seem to have produced them,—though 
thein rise in price in one year from about thirty cents to $20 and even 
$50 will doubtless rapidly create supplies of fakes. 

As to the Christian character of cross-shaped or other specimens 
of these bronzes, perhaps experts may draw a few tentative conclusions 
from certain details in their subsidiary designs which I will note below. 
In support of such a possibility I would add to the evidence desiderated 
by Bishop White and given in my recent letter to show that Nestorians 
in the Far East did sometimes use the cross as a Christian symbol. I 
tefer to the use of the cross in their churches recorded about 1330 by the 
Archbishop of Soldania.* 


1. Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, III, 162. 


A S a sequel to my article and letter in the February and November 
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Of the eighty-one examples before me, fifty are crosses, twenty- 
eight are bird designs, and three are of diverse types to be noted later. 

Of the birds, perhaps nineteen might be taken to be flying: nine 
are not flying. In four specimens, pairs of birds form a bronze. In 
one case three birds connect the three swastika decorated points of a 
triangle, which has at its centre a smaller triangle marked with a single 
point at its centre.? Five birds are two-headed. 

Dr. Ferguson has suggested that the birds may have been falcons, 
worn by men out hawking. Some of the above specimens might well 
be falcons. Many look far more like doves. If falcons were worn out 
hawking, one would not be surprised to find a Christian Mongol mixing 
-a bit of Christian symbolism with his falcon for luck. 

A few of the cross and bird designs respectively have subordinate 
points in common. The Swastika appears on nine crosses, four bird 
designs, and one of the three diverse types. The Cross is added. within 
the design of eight crosses and three birds. A device like the Chinese 
character for hill (shan), with the bottom line prolonged, occurs on 
one cross and two birds. And a device which I hesitate to call yet 
either a stirrup or a chalice occurs on seven crosses and one bird design, 
to which bird design I will return later. 

What I will call, without prejudice to the decision of its actual 
meaning, if any, a trinitarian design occurs on ten crosses. This 
design is a circle, with or without a central dot, with three straight lines 
radiating out from the circumference. 

A long-shafted Latin cross appears on two arms of one cross. This 
suggests the thought that the Roman Church of King George and John 
of Montecorvino built in that king’s territory, at Tokoto or Tatung 
perhaps, may have brought hints of new designs to a local craftsman. 

What might be a letter T, with slight variations tending away to- 
wards a small Greek gamma, appears on some of a group of twelve 
crosses. Those might have been used, as the Greeks used T, to represent 
the tree of crucifixion, 

Other forms which might have been Greek letters in origin are a 
doubtful X, the Greek initial for Christ in the centre of two crosses; 
a possible corrupt Omega with the bottom of the loop filled in; and a 
still more problematical Alpha and Omega in the form of a monogram, 
with the cross bar of an Alpha running right across the loop of an 
Omega. Christians in China were not so cut off from the culture oi 
Western Asia but what they could include a verse in Syriac from 4 
Psalm on one of the Fangshan crosses.* These possible Greek letters 
should certainly be considered in the light of the cross found at the 


2. This central triangle with its central point might be suggested for study as 2 
trinitarian device of a different type to the devices I have named as such below. 


3. Moule, Christians in China, 87. 
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metropolitan see city of Khotan in Chinese Turkestan, on which Prof. 
Pelliot and Mr. A. C. Moule independently have thought they could 
decipher both an Alpha and Omega, and also a monogram in Greek for 


“Our Lord Jesus Christ,” KHIX, the K ng imposed on the H. That 


cross has on it two swastikas.*‘ 

To turn to the three bronzes of verse types. Two are crosses 
completely enclosed inside circles, which have round the outer edges 
a decoration of small semicircles to the sometimes significant number 
of seven. In one of these two specimens the outer circle is a double 
one and has within it seven dots, three well apart on one side and four 
close together on the other,—which might suggest a hint of such specul- 
ations as have been made about those two numbers, a triad and a square 
number, which compose the mystic number seven. 

One beautifully regular piece of workmanship is made of seven 
circles, a ring of six interlocking and a seventh imposed at their centre. 
The combination of these seven circles gives the impression of a triangle 
imposed on a reversed triangle, as any one will see who reconstructs the 
design with a pair of compasses. The triangles, like the number seven, 
may have had some significance. 

It may be worth mentioning that the cross device which links two 
of the cross-marked birds with one of the cross-marked crosses is a small 
cross impaled with a diagonal cross, rather like the Union Jack. This 
particular cross-marked cross is in the centre of two circles which are 
ringed round with five semi-circles. 

_ I will now deal with the first bird design which I met. Hitherto 
I have been trying to approach all designs with sterilised caution, by no 
means contending that the designers or wearers of these bronzes neces- 
sarily gave them any such significances as I have hinted at for the sake 
of promoting study. After describing this bird design I will attempt to 
provoke discussion by—tentatively—putting forward quite an elaborate 
theory. This first bird design I saw was given to me by an archaeologist, 
with a note tha‘ it reproduces a design of doves on a roof known by 
him to have occurred on tile and stone engravings of the Han dynasty. 
The bronze, for its centre, has two triangles, one inverted, tip to tip, 
and two birds facing in to the triangles from the two sides. In the 
lower triangle, there are five converging lines running upwards. In the 
upper triangle there is the above mentioned “stirrup or chalice” design. 
In the other instances known to me there is no definite top or bottom 
to the bronze on which this device occurs, and the object might well be a 
stirrup hanging down. But in this bird design the device, if a stirrup, is 
in the unnatural position of hanging upwards. The interpretation of 
the device in this instance as a chalice is the more possible in that the 


4. Moule, op. cit., 91. 
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end of its loop does not run up to the edge of the bronze, as in other 
cases, but terminates well inside the triangle with a line drawn right 
across the ends of the loop, or out beyond the lips of the cup, if it is to 
be taken as a chalice. If it is taken as a chalice, the line above would 
well represent a paten. 

Thus I come to propound my wildly problematical theory of what 
this particular bronze, whatever the previous Han history of its design, 
may have meant to its possibly Christian wearer. Hitherto we have no 
clue to what is meant in these bronzes by a pair of birds as distinct 
from a single bird. In this particular specimen have we an emblem of 
the two covenants of the Christian scriptures, the roof of the Ark below, 
the vessels of the sacramental feast of our redemption above, with 
Noah’s dove supporting on one side and the dove of baptism on the 
other? The answer to that question may never be known. 

It has seemed worth while to advance this elaborate theory, as well 
as offering the other rather detailed descriptions. Further discoveries of 
Far Eastern Nestorian records may throw light on the sort of devices 
that Far Eastern Christians of our middle ages might have liked to wear 
and expound. It is to be hoped that students of Nestorianism in Central 
and Western Asia will come to our help with what they can tell us of 
the sort of art designs which might have come thence to the East of Asia. 

I will conclude this note with some outlines for a sketch of the 
lines along which designs may have reached the east from the west. 

Stewart’s “Nestorian Missionary Enterprise” has given us an im- 
pressionist picture of the Nestorian monastic training schools from which 
priests, doctors and traders went across Asia hot with the message of 
Christ. One gift to the East from that movement seems to have been 
the creation of the script, based on their Syriac script, which developed 
into both the Mongolian and Manchu scripts. These men doubtless 
showed their disciples such emblems as they wore or used in worship. 

The 30,000 finely bred Christian Alans, apparently from the 
Caucasus,° who followed Kubla Khan into China were a link between 
the ends of Asia. 

The envoys, mentioned in my recent letter to the CHINESE 
RECORDER, who went to the West to fetch more teachers of Christianity 
may well have brought back fresh art designs.® __ 

The long established system of bishops and metropolitans over them 
linked all Christian Asia together. Their interchange of messages was 
regulated by canon.’ ‘Of this intercourse we have three instances in the 


5. Moule, 260, n. 

6. I cannot find my authority for stati in that letter that such envoys went 
from Chinkiang. For Ongut envoys see p. 15 of Bedjan’s history of Yabaliaha Ill 
in Budge or Montgomery: for Kerait envoys see Yule and Cordier, Cathay, Il, 186: 
for Chinkiang see Moule, 144 and 149 (?). 


7. Assemani, III, i, 347, qu. Saeki’s Nestorian Monument, 35. 
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life of Yaballaha. He and Sauma had been appointed by the Nestorian 
Patriarch in Baghdad to go back to the East with his commission to 
Marcos to take over the metropolitan sees of Kathi (Cathay or N. China) 
and Ong, his own Ongut territory. When Marcos had become the 
Patriarch Yaballaha III without having time to go back to the East, 
the Metropolitan of Samarkand, on the great East Road, was among 
his consecrators.® “His power was felt in all the kingdoms of the East.?° 
The Metropolitan of Tangut (E. Kansu) had his own business in the 
mother church soon after." Khotan, mentioned above, and Kashgar, 
on the great caravan route were also among the metropolitan sees of 
Central Asia.* It was the Metropolitan of Merv through whom the 
Keraits received their first evangelists after he had referred their 
request to the Patriarch."* The Bishop of Segin was probably the Bishop 
of Tatung, a monument in a temple opposite my study window testifying 
that by the time of the Kin dynasty Tatung had taken over Sianfu’s 
old title of the Western Capital. Tatung was head of the military dis- 
trict which included the Ongut territories, and its bishop may have been 
the same as the Metropolitan of Ong, whose presence we miss at the 
royal court there when Marcos and Sauma were being sent forward on 
their pilgrimage to the West.** 

As to three other bishops in Mongolia of whom we know, though 
apparently they were not of metropolitan rank, it is interesting to note 
that all three appear as links with an outside world. Rubruquis’ account 


. of the bishops who cared for the Christians at Karakorum up to the 5th. 


decade of the 13th century, strange though he makes their ministrations 
to have been, at least shows that as occasional visitors over long periods 
of time they were a link with other Christian centres."° A generation 
before Rubruquis’ visit we find that the Uigurs in the camp of Genghiz 
had their own bishop, Mar Denha, with them. There they, men from 
Turkestan, would mingle, doubtless, with the Kerait and Ongut 
Christians in the forces of the Great Khan.’* And in the generation 
before that there had been a bishop who used to travel to visit at the 
court of Aung Khan, the father of Genghiz’ wife. Perhaps one reason 
for the great esteem in which bishops were held in the Far East,’* was 
that cardinal factor in a bishop’s duty, his making a bond for each local 
church with the Christian world at large. 


8. jan, 28f. 
9. ib. 37. 
10. Amous in Moule, 126. 


ib. 40. 
12 Y-C., Assemani, p. 630. 
13. Cathay, III, 24. ot? 4 
14. Marco Polo, I, 287, n. 


16. Avalfaragits td i cited in —S Marco Polo, I, 243. 
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I found my first bronzes in holes and corners at Paotou last year. 
I hope we may now consider that the study of them has been brought 
out into the light of history and geography. In the above article I 
desiderated evidence as to art forms in the Church of Western Asia 
with which we might compare the Ordos designs. I have now received 
privately from a very great British archaeological authority through a 
friend an opinion on this. I think I may quote it though I am not 
entitled to quote the name of my authority at present. The archaeologist 
I' refer to had formed a preliminary opinion that the Ordos birds were 
Shamanistic, but after a fresh study of Spitsyn’s corpus of Shaman 
figures says there is no real connection between them and the birds of 
Perm and Siberia. He says the Ordos crosses and birds have their 
connections entirely with Syria and Eastern Christianity—Egypt and 
Byzantium, and that the birds are not the two-headed monstrous birds 
of the Shamans. 

From the same source I learn that at Paris a very great authority 
on Asiatic Christianity accepts the Ordos or Ongut bronzes as Christian. 


Christians Confer on “ People’s Livelihood” 


GIDEON CHEN 


perons, with Chinese predominating and mostly though not 
exclusively Christians, met in conference in Shanghai to consider 
their relation to the working out of that one of China’s “Three 
Principles” dealing with livelihood. Those present represented the Yang- 
tze as far as Hankow and various centers in North China. The Con | 
ference was called together by the Committee on Christianizing Economic 
Relations of the National Christian Council of China. A somewhat 
similar conference was held in the summer of 1927. This later con- 
ference showed that progress had been made beyond the position evident 
in the earlier one. First, this recent conference indicated a widening 
of interest in the problems involved: second, it dealt more with facts 
and less with theory in that much of the material presented dealt with 
definite experiments now being carried on. The idealism back of the 
former conference was in this one thus more tied up with concrete 
situations. | 
The personnel of the conference is significant. The Chinese Govern- 
ment was represented by Dr. H. H.. Kung, Minister of Industry, and 
Mr. M. T. Tchou, ex-chief of the Labor Department of the 
Ministry of Industry. There were, also, representatives from the Bureau 


OR a week beginning with February 22, 1931, from fifty to sixty 
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of Social Affairs in Shanghai, with Dr. C. S. Chan, Director of the 
China Branch of the International Labor Office. Research men, such as 
L. K. Tao of Peiping and Mr. Wan, the General Manager of the Com- 
mercial Press, also attended, together with some labor leaders. Then 
there were distinguished economists, such as Prof. R. H. Tawney and 
Prof. Remer, together with Chinese professors of sociology and 


_economics and social workers from the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 


There was, however, a noticeable lack of pastors in the conference which 
suggests a danger as well as a hope. Danger, because it implies a 
possible separation between the Church and the modern social movement ; 
hope, because it implies increased interest on the part of laymen in the 
social and economic improvement of the lives of the masses. A study 
of the list of names of those present shows another significant thing, 
also, namely that Christian men are serving as managers of labor, have 


‘worked in industrial concerns and have also served in government 


bureaus which deal with industrial and economic problems. 

The Conference was opened with speeches by Dr. H. H, Kung and 
Prof. R. H. Tawney. Dr. Kung outlined the policy and program of 
the Government with regard to industrial developments and labor con- 
ditions in China, while Prof. Tawney interpreted the labor movement 
in England. He emphasized the importance of the social forces which 
have contributed to build up this movement. The parts played by the 
Government and the political party therein have not been, according to 
Dr. Tawney, important. 

The critical spirit of the conference revealed itself freely in the 
discussions. Unreserved criticism, in fact, prevailed. In this light there 
were in turn reviewed, the Government’s policy anent labor regulation, 
cooperative rural banks, the relation between local governments and 
local trade unions, scientific management, welfare work, work councils, 
profit sharing, the attitude of the Church to social and economic problems, 
and the industrial work of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. Such frank 
criticism as these schemes were subjected to has rarely been in 
evidence in other conferences. All present were set on finding the 
truth, and discovering the difficulties and the best methods of overcoming 
them.. This was motivated by the desire to promote a better and happier 
life for the Chinese masses. Their present standards of life were judged 
utterly inadequate. What they get for their labor is not sufficient to 
supply the bare necessities of life—housing, food and clothing; all are 
insufficient because of their too low wage scales. Reasons given for this 
low wage situation were:—(1) surplus labor supply; (2) low pro- 
ductivity ; (3) exploitation by middle men ; and, (4) the general economic 
backwardness of China. 

In considering what might be done to promote a better and happier 
life for the masses, one fundamental difficulty stood out—their own lack 
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of any conception of what they need; no standards towards which .to 
aim. This situation needs special study. Old Chinese concepts such 
as the necessity of being satisfied with one’s lot, “fate” and “Heaven” 
explain it to some extent. Their widespread illiteracy ig another factor. 
One urgent problem is, therefore, to create in them a realization of their 
own needs. In place of the “sacred contentment” inculcated by China’s 
ancient civilization they need the “sacred discontent” embodied in modern 
western civilization. For this reason China should follow the example 
of the West. Such, at least, appeared to be the judgement of this 
conference. The workers’ lack of education, need of a new moral code, — 
unsatisfactory social life, indebtedness, wrong use of leisure—these are 
some of the bad accompaniments of their present industrial situation. 

All the above problems call for action! Some lines of action urged 
were moral training, cultivation of health habits, collective effort, com- | 
pulsory education, together with the rebuilding of personality, both 
morally and intellectually, as the foundation of all else. Special education 
to meet the needs of workers is going on in Shanghai, Wusih and other. 
places. But there is evident a need for educational material suited to 
workers. The attention of this conference centered more on general 
education for workers rather than on special technical education. It 
was felt, also, that voluntary efforts along this line could be carried on 
with greater freedom from bias and less suspicion on the part of workers. 
The contribution towards changing the lives of workers possible in 
industrial settlements was also stressed. Two definite proposals were 
‘made in this connection. (1) A permanent agency for the publication 
of industrial and labor literature. (2) The founding of worker’s 
educational institutes. 

Considerable attention was also given to the problem of rural 
industries on a small and cooperative scale. These are needed to 
‘supplement the inadequate income of farmers and turn to good use their 
‘wasted leisure time. In connection with the better organization of 
-woollen industries and pottery making, for instance, it was urged that the 
following things are needed: (1) cooperative credit: (2) expert 
guidance and research: (3) training centers: (4) cooperative pur- . 
chasing of raw material and marketing of finished product. 

Discussion was most animated in connection with the setting up of 
cooperative societies. This was in part the result of recent active pro- 
paganda. But it was more due to the fact that experience in rural co- 
operatives in Hopei, Kiangsu, Chekiang and Shantung shows the pos- 
sibilities of development along this line. A Government Farmer's 
Bank has one thousand branches in Kiangsu. There ae, also, co- 
operative stores in some cities and schools. 

Further demonstration of the principles and possibilities of social 
and economic improvement as related to cooperative societies was urged. 
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This might move along four lines:—(1) active propaganda by organized 
groups: (2) experiments by responsible groups, even if some of these 
failed: (3) financial assistance from government or other organizations : 
(4) education of the masses in order to overcome the misunderstanding 
and obstacles involved in this scheme. 

Some attention was paid to the problems of large-scale industries. 
These center in, first, industrial welfare, and, second, independent man- 
agement. The conference felt strongly the necessity of making the 
conditions of their labor more human and just to workers. Profit- 
sharing, furthermore, should be considered as social justice, and be a 
matter of legal agreement between capital and labor. Welfare work 
such as education, clubs and sanitation should be introduced in general. 
Scientific management, also, should be indugurated but care exercised 
in connection therewith. The employment of workers should be put on 
some other basis than the “contract” system. The working conditions 
of women and children urgently need improvement. As one method of 
improving the condition of workers the conference approved of the 
limitation of families. 

. Appreciation of the Governinent? s efforts in introducing labor 
legislation was expressed. The necessity of some revision of the Factory 
Law was urged, though there was no unanimity of opinion as to how 
and when this might be done. The need of an inspectorate to supervise 
the enforcement of this Law was stressed. It was felt, likewise, that 
publicity is needed as to the requirments of the Law anent the pro- 
hibition of night work for women and the abolition of child labor. The 
difficulty of applying this new law in Settlements where the nationals 
of some countries still operate factories in connection with extraterritorial 
privileges was discussed at some length. It was finally decided to ask 


_ the cooperation of the International Labor Office in urging the govern- 


ments concerned to induce their nationals to apply the law in all 
factories. 

Problems connected with labor movements also came in for at- 
tention. Uneducated workers, it was noted, fall into the hands of 
“labor politicians” and Communists. The workers, furthermore, do not 
know how to organize trade unions for themselves. While government 
and party control of trade unions was challenged it was felt that since 
workers are unable to organize themselves some such government or 
party help is desirable. However, the problem of setting up voluntary 
labor organizations still remains unsolved: Beyond urging that all 
should be educated no step forward in this connection was registered. 

There was, also, some discussion of the need for a national 
organization to promote the interests of such a conference as 
this. But there was no unanimity of opinion that the time is yet ripe 
for this. It was, however, urged that steps should be taken to articulate 
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the groups represented in the conference and any others so that steps 
might be taken towards a national orgnization in the future. 

Three ideas stand out as summarizing the thought of this conference 
as to what steps should in future be taken towards improving the condition 
of workers. (1) Demonstration by means of industrial settlements, 
cooperative societies and housing schemes as the best methods of getting 
ideas of improvement across to the masses. (2) Education seemed to 
stand out, in the minds of ‘some at least, as a cure-all for labor problems. 
Others felt, however, that this would not solve all problems. In addition, 
(3) more facts on industrial conditions and necessities are needed such 
as the standard of living, real wages, housing, family life, methods of 
employment, industrial welfare and secret organizations among workers. 
It was felt, therefore, that such a conference should meet biennially. But 
that each conference should focus on one thing and try to work that 
through to a practical solution. All subjects discussed in such a con- 
ference should, furthermore, be based on research carried on for some 
time previous thereto. 


In Remembrance 


Gwoh Fah-tsten 


7a) HE late principal of Huping Private Middle School, Yochow, 
iT Hunan, F. C. Gwoh, M.A., died of typhoid fever at the Hoy 


Memorial Hospital in Yochow City, on Sunday, December twenty- 

eighth. This school has thus sustained a severe loss, for this 
young Chinese leader was a splendid teacher and a capable administrator. 
His life in all its aspects—personal, home and community—was that of 
a true Christian. Though his professional alignments were educational 
yet Mr. Gwoh made all of his attitude and actions radiate from a 
religious mainspring. 
Slight of body and modest and congealed Mr. Gwoh did not impress 
one, on first sight, as being a bold and fearless leader. Yet such he was. 
His smile might be disarming, and his courteous attention to friend or 
critic might give the impression that he was easily influenced. But hg 
had will power and a keen intuition for seeing clearly through any 
problem and for evaluating men and projects. We were just learning 
to appreciate what a rare leader we had when he was taken from us. 
It was largely his optimism and his unwillingness to acknowledge 
defeat that made him, so early a victim to the inevitable hand of death. 
Obstacles and difficulties were facing the school. In order to give to 
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his colleagues at this trying time an example of uncompromising faith- 
fulness, Mr. Gwoh did not mention to any-one the, fact that he was ill. 
With a smile, despite his pain, he alttended every class and gave his 
personal consideration to every item of business until he had to take 
to his bed. And then he did so never to rise from it. | 

There are many initeresting things about the life of Mr. Gwoh of | 
which we can here mention only a few. His native place was in the 
district of Fuling, Szechwan. On his graduation from the government 
higher primary school of his native city, he was encouraged by a former 
student of Huping to come to this school to continue his education. 
His father, a professional teacher in Chinese literature agreed to the 
boy’s proposal on condition he should marry before leaving home. 
Though only sixteen years of age he married the girl of his parents’ 
choice. A week after the wedding he started for Huping. That was 
in 1913. 

As a student Fah-tsien proved his worth from the first. He excelled 
in mathematics—indeed in all of his studies. His friendly optimistic tem- 
perament won friends for him in both faculty and student body. He 
was early attracted by the truth and beauty of the Christian religion. 
When he become a Christian he dedicated his life to the service of God. 
To the best of our knowledge he never swerved from the purpose then 
set before him. He took his middle school and collegiate work at Huping, 
graduating from the college in 1922. 

During tthe nine years at Huping as a student, Mr. Gwoh did not, 
because of limited finances, return to his home. On graduation from 
the college he was employed to teach in Huping Middle School. But before 
taking up his duties as teacher, he returned to his. home. But it 
wasn’t much of a home for during the intervening years, both of his 
parents had died. On his return to Huping, Mrs. Gwoh, his childhood 
bride, accompanied him, as did also a younger brother and sister of his 


' own whose support he now undertook. 


So satisfactory was Mr. Gwoh’s work as a teacher that he was given 
the privilege of three years’ study in America. He took graduate work 
in Education and Psychology at Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio, and 
at Columbia University, New York. From tthe latter he received the 
degree of M.A. In both these American institutions Mr. Gwoh won 

oratory honors. 

In 1928 Mr. Gwoh returned to Huping to undertake the reopening 
and reorganizing of Huping after the school had been closed for a year. 
The first year the school operated with an enrollment of forty students. 
The second year the number was nearly doubled. And in the present 
vear, due to the capable leadership of our late principal Huping (now 
operated only as a junior and senior middle school) is finding that it has 
a real mission to fulfill under Christian Chinese administration. 


e 
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The influence of Mr. Gwoh will go on in the school for the life that 
he lived and the high ideals that he ever upheld cannot be forgotten by 
those who knew him. 

Karu H. Becx.. 


Hilda Nathalia Rodberg. | 

The Covenant Missionary Society is mourning the loss of one of 
its oldest and most valued workers. Hilda Nathalia Rodberg was born 
near Braham, Minn., on April 25, 1872. Her father, the Rev. J. P. 
Rodberg, was one of the pioneer preachers in the young Swedish settle- 
ments in the North Star State. From childhood interested and active in 
religious work, Miss Rodberg early felt the call to a wider sphere of 
usefulness. For some time she studied in Carleton College and later 
she jtrained as a nurse in the Swedish Covenant Hospital, Chicago. After 
her graduation she accepted the call to China and arrived in Shanghai 
at the end of 1901. She was the first nurse to come out under our 
Mission and as such she put in a full term of hard and faithful work 
in the newly opened hospital in Siangyang. After her first furlough 
she was transferred to Nanchang and two years later to Kingmen, where 
she put in the major part of her missionary labors. 

As younger recruits arrived, Miss Rodberg was set free to give 
her time to schools and to evangelistic work. True missionary zeal 
consumed her soul. Cheerfully she spent her means and herself in 


efforts to win the Chinese for the Lord. A good deal of the time she | 


spent in the outstations, and to this day multitudes of Chinese, both 
Christians and outsiders, are talking about Miss Rodberg and the help 
they have received through her. She was always on the go and seemed 
to find ‘time to help in every branch of the work. Her distinguishing 
trait was an unconquerable optimism. No matter how desperate the 
situation, she always found some redeeming feature and refused to be 
discouraged: | 

Through her mother’s illness and death Miss Rodberg’s last fur- 
lough was prolonged for several years: When she finally came out, 
in the autumn of 1929, she was far from well. She had been advised 
to stay home, but her heart was in China, and she was hoping that she 
might be able to put in a few years more in {the work she loved so well, 
and, to which she had dedicated her life. It was not to be. She took 
ill on the way up to her station. Bravely she fought against it, even 
directing a Bible class from her bed. Her active mind continued to 
plan and to hope. But her bodily strength was exhausted. After 
several ups and downs, and much suffering, she passed away in Hankow 
on. February 11, 1931. Her works do follow her, and her memory 
shall remain a sweet fragrance among us. P. Matson. 
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See article, “More About Mongol Crosses.” "age 2.37. 
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Our Book Table 


A JourNEY TO Cumna; on Tuincs Are Seen. Arnotp J. ToyNsee. 


Constable: London 15/- 346 pp. 

There are two interesting features about the title which Mr. Toynbee 
has chosen for his book. The first is that he calls it “A Journey to China 
when, as he tells us several times in his pages, he was travelling to Japan 
to attend the Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations which was 
held in Kyoto in 1929. It is perhaps indicative of attitudes of students 
of affairs the world over. Three chapters are devoted to Japan; and twelve 
to China. The world is caught by the sheer size of the problem confronting 
China, its intricacy and its historic roots. And secondly, Mr. Toynbee 
would indicate that his chapters tell of “temporal” things. They do: in a 
cosmic sense! He is pre-eminently the philosophical historian who sees 
nothing as a new phenomenon upon the earth. Somewhere in the past, in 
the present, it has its historic and geographic counterpart, and it is possible 
to deduce certain results. It is this extraordinary understanding of events 
in world history which make this book enjoyable from beginning to end. Of 
a former book of his someone uses the right words—“the large and illuminat- 
ing ideas of an imaginative and generalising mind.” This, his whim- 
sicalities, a satisfying diction, and a large fund of humour, characterise the 
beok he has now given to the appreciative reading public. 

It so happened that the reviewer is in a position to appreciate this book 
more than most. To be one to welcome Professor Toynbee to Shanghai, 
and show him round on a first day: to find him again at the Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and watch his “generalising mind” at 
work: to accompany him through Korea and up to Harbin, and west to 
Anda, to see with his own eyes what was happening in the colonisation 
p. ess: and back to Dairen: then later to welcome and speed him in 
Shanghai—puts one in a position to check on the observations he makes 
ir several of his chapters—and to appreciate his penetration the more. 
chapters were originally articles sent off on the journey to the “Manc‘éster 
Guardian, the “Nation and Athenaeum of London :” the “Economist of Lon- 
don :” the “Atlantic Monthly” end other journals. Gathered together they 
constitute for those who have lived through recent historical events in China 
or have watched them as students from afar, a most illuminating chronicle. 
They help to a larger understanding and a longer perspective: they induce 
the temper of the philosopher-historian: they produce a toleration with 
immediate events. They perform a useful public function. | 

But it is not in the China chapters alone that interest teems. Professor 
Toynbee formerly occupied the Chair of Modern Greek in the University 


of, London and in pursuit of his studies found himself a close observer of 


the Greeco-Turkish war of 1922, and a critic of the Greek position. He 
resigned his chair as one of a chain of consequences of his frank newspaper 
articles on the subject. Since then he has written annually for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs its volume entitled “Survey of International 
eg 8 ee therefore, of the events of this decade and of 
ir historic is not to be matched. Especially i expert 

the Near East. 

He came to China on the journey which he describes, overland from 
Calais to the Persian Gulf. He drove in his own Ford car—his wife 
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(daughter of Professor Gilbert Murray), his chauffeur, his son the 
mechanic, himself the philosopher—across Europe for 3000 miles, from 
_ Calais almost to Adrianople. The roads of Eastern Europe are apparently 
_ as unaccountable as its politics. His observations upon both are a liberal 
and readable education. : 

Finally, his desert journey from Damascus by motor service which 
the world owes to two brothers- Nairn, New Zealanders, was the consum- 
mation of his desires of several years. Vivid pictures of Syria, of Iraq, of 
Persia, remain for us as a result. How he does manage to clear up just 
the historic point about which we are uninformed and up till now have not 
found the oracle who could help. 

There are few such opportunities for the discerning reader as this book 


THE RAMAYAN OF TULSIDAS, OR THE oF NorTHERN INDIA. By J. M. Macrir, 
M.A., Ph.D. Published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. pp. 254. Price 8/-. 
The great poet of Northern India, who died about three hundred years 

ago and who originated this work from the earlier Sanscrit poem of the 

Valmiki, has given to Northern India its Bible. It is found in almost every 

village and influences a population of 100,000,000 Hindus. “There is pro- 

bably no other book in existence which gives such a complete and vivid 

picture of what the average Hindu at his best believes.” 

The poet Tulsidas was born at an unlucky hour, was abandoned by his 
parents, probably adopted by a wandering Sadhu, was later married to a 
woman whom he deeply loved but when they parted he became himself a 
Sadhu for the rest of his life. He wrote his book in the vernacular for 
which he was rebuked. To one who wrote erotic verse he thus defended 
himself,—“If you find a jewelled casket full of poison and an earthen cup 
full of nectar, which will you refuse and which will you accept?” 

In his poem, Rama is identified with Vishnu, one of the three great 
gods of Hinduism. He is also identified with the Supreme Spirit. Towards 

he manifests a wonderful wealth of glowing love and personal devotion. 

“In the eyes of Tulsidas, God is not a remote, passionless Being, devoid 
of all attributes and impossible to define, but a God to whom men pray and 
who hears their prayers. He has appeared in human form as Rama. He 
is full of sympathy. He loves those who worship Him. He is not only 
pure Himself, He demands purity in those who are devoted to Him.” 

The book is full of exploits, of contests with demons, of victory of 
good over evil, with an imagination which to the modern mind runs 
riot and yet has power to fascinate. Those who wish to understand India 
should read this work. mr. F. 


THe CuHristiAN FoR Human Society. Atrrep E. Garvie. Hodder and 
| Stoughton, London, publishers. Pages 477. 


This volume is the second in a trilogy which Dr. Garvie has undertaken. | 


The first volume on “The Christian Doctrine of the Godhead” appeared five 
years ago. This second volume was completed in June 1930. The third 


yet to appear will be on Christian Apologetics with the title, The Christian 
Belief in God. | 


Coming at almost the same time, it will be interesting to compare this — 


discussion of Christian Ethics by Dr. Garvie with Dean Inge’s Christian 
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Ethics and Modern Problems. Dr. Garvie writes from a frankly evangelical 
Christian position, and primarily for Christians. _He does not undertake to 
accommodate his language or thought to the discussions of ethics by writers 
of today who are not Christian. In fact he confesses his suspicion that 
such writers will not make acquaintance with his book. This does not mean, 
however, that his book is traditional or mediaeval, for his study ranges 
widely through the personal and social problems that most perplex us today. 
Industry (Capitalism, Labor, Mechanisation, Unemployment,  etc.), 
Nationalism and Internationalism, The Racial Problem, Citizenship, Sex 
and the Family, etc. Dr. Garvie expounds the Christian Ethic and the 
Christian Social Ideal for those who already accept the basic assumptions of 
Christianity about God, Christ and man. But that this is no gratuitous 
task is evident to any student of contemporary Christianity which in much 
of its expression is still only semi-ethical and only partially socialized. 

It is an excellent text for theological students, a most suggestive source 
of material for preachers and teachers, but it will have to be passed 
through the minds of those who can simplify and enliven its treatment be- 
fore it can reach the ordinary Christian. That simply means that Dr. Garvie, 
with his wide erudition, has been digging deep-in the mines of truth for 
the gold that others will have to coin and put into circulation. The dis- 
cussion is practical and concrete, for Dr. Garvie is no doctrinaire philosopher. 
His life has been greatly active in the practical affairs of Church and State. 
He himself defines the doctrinaire as one who may hold true principles but 
does not know fully how to apply them. In such definitions which occur 


throughout the book, Dr. Garvie is unusually apt and discriminating. 


SavonarRoLa. By Roeper. Brentano's, New York. Pages 306. Gold $5.00. 


Here is a most fascinating and penetrating psychological study. We 
see the man of retiring disposition, feeble voice and embarrassed delivery 
transformed both into a master of men and into a slave of his own 
eloquence, ever afterwards impelled by the fatal necessity of dominating 
audiences. Circumstances placed Savonarola in a position of power such 
as few reformers have enjoyed, enabling him to re-write the law books of 
Florence as the community’s moral censor. He tried to create a city under 


the personal supervision of God. Jesus Christ was proclaimed King of | 


Florence, while gambling and blasphemy became statutory offences. This 
Catholic Puritan attempted to stem the tide of the Renaissance and 
to call a general Council of the Church for the purpose of discharging the 
Pope. He was, however, overwhelmed by the combined opposition of his 
political enemies in Florence and the Roman authorities, and finally died a 
martyr to his ideals. Since the moral reformer is an undying type, this 
amazingly interesting study will well repay the attention of present-day 
readers. E. F. B.-S. 


Boora-Tucker: SapHu AND Saint. F. A. MacKenzie. Hodder & Stoughton, 
London. Pages 295. 7/6 net. 


This is the life-story of one of the most remarkable men of our times. 
Descended from a distinguished family which had played a worthy part in 
English history; and inheriting traditions of admistration which would have 
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carried him far in the Indian Civil Service in which his own career had 
well begun, Frederick St. George du Lautour Tucker gladly renounced these 
advantages to become a pioneer of the Salvation Army in India, wearing 
the simplest native garb, walking with bare feet and begging his food. 
In the early days he encountered considerable official opposition, leading 
to arrest and imprisonment; but he held on his way until the day came 
when a Royal Commission was glad to avail itself of the services of his 
organization for dealing with criminal tribes, and when he was received by 
the King. On his marriage in 1888 to the daughter of General William 
Booth, he assumed the name Booth-Tucker, by which he became best known. 
The book, written by a journalist of note, tells a thrilling story of the 
work of the Salvation Army in India and of its re-organization in America, 
and gives a most fascinating portrait of a man who was great as both 
evangelist and organizer, mystic and man of affairs. E. F.-B.-S. 


PsycuHo.ocy’s DEFENCE OF THE FaitH. Davin YELLOWLEES. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 190 Pages. 5/-. 


“There will always be some sort of questioning or criticism of religion 
on intellectual or scientific grounds, and it will take varying forms. In 
our day its form is largely psychological, because there is hardly any other 
branch of knowledge in which there has been so much revolution and pro- 
gress during the last thirty years, so many new discoveries made, and such a 
variety of new theories produced.” 

With this as his point of departure Dr. David Yellowlees proceeds to 
give an authentic, clear, and sincere statement of the relationships between 
psychology and religious experience. : | 

It is a book that deserves a place in the working library of every 
thoughtful Christian. 

Undergraduates will find it fair and convincing. Graduates, (parents 
in particular), will find it informing and helpful in understanding the 
under-graduate point of view as well as in keeping abreast with truth. 

Dr. Yellowlees recognizes at the outset the inadequacy of any one 
volume and the incompetency of any one author to present a statement 
that will make possible an “evasion of the long and difficult process of 
study and discipline which is essential for those who require to gain any 
comprehensive understanding of the subject” and he warns the reader that 
“there is no branch of knowledge where short cuts and stock formulas are 
more thoroughly unsatisfactory and even dangerous.” 

But he recognizes also that such a comprehensive understanding is “as: 
unncessary for the majority of people as is a. detailed knowledge of the 
physiological chemistry of their bodies.” To this majority, for the sake of 
their practical working requirements, he writes with clearness, common- 
sense, sympathy, and a sense of humor. 

Those to whom Freud, Jung, complexes, repression, psycho-analysis, 
the sub-conscious are vague and meaningless labels will want to turn at 
once to chapters two through four. | 


Those who are familiar with the vocabulary and positions of current 


psychology will find it interesting to begin with chapter five. 
_ Those who are indifferent and uninterested will do well to read chapter 
nine, which alone is well worth more than the cost of the , 
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PsycHo.ocy, AND Rexicious Experrence. W. Fearon M.A, Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. Pages 320. 8/6. 


This is another excellent though more specialized treatment of the 
relation between the new psychology and religious experience. It is written 
primarily for the Christian pastor, and after seeking to win its way through 
misunderstandings, prejudices, and ‘hostilities to an openminded attitude, 
it settles down to an earnest discussion (not argument) of the ways in 
which the new psychology can increase the pastor’s effectiveness in his 
ministry of healing souls. 

“In many cases where a minister does not succeed in dealing with a 
difficult situation he never dreams that it is he who has failed and that 
because he sees only the apparent, and is ignorant of the real, facts of the 
case—facts which a greater knowledge of mental processes would have made 
clear .. . . We are living in an age of peculiar psychical unrest, and the 
religious mind will not deem it apart from the providential ordering of God 
that important psychological discoveries should give the key to the allaying 
of that unrest. It may well be that it is God’s will for our special stage 
of development that we should be forced into a deeper comprehension of 
what personal reality is through a religious interpretation of the new 
psychology.” 

The book is characterised in the first place by a very earnest and a 
very reverent conviction that the new psychology can and ought to be used 
in the ministry of Christian healing, and in the second place by a consistent 
and stern insistence on the thoroughgoing honesty of the Christian minister 
as he undertakes his sacred ministry of healing. 


ArtHurR S. Peake. A Memorr. Lesiie S. Peake. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
Pages 319. 7/6 net. 

Professor Peake was at one and the same time a higher critic, a some- 
what conservative theologian, a sincere evangelist and a singularly devout 
Christian, combining to the end of his life the spirit of a child with a mind 
that was encyclopaedic in its scope. In the opinion of many who are 
competent to judge it was largely owing to this combination of qualities in 
Peake and others that England was saved, from a Fundamentalist controversy 
similar to the one which -has distressed ‘the churches of America. 
Though technically a layman, the main work of Peake’s life was that of 
training ministers, a task for which few men of his day were so well- 
equipped, as is witnessed, not only by the men whom he influenced, but also 
by his books and journals. While Primitive Methodism had no more loyal 
son than he, Peake was an ardent advocate of the Re-union of the Churches. 
He did a great deal of the spade work which prepared the way for the union 
of the three Methodist Churches soon to be consummated; but this he 


always regarded, not as a final goal, but as one step to a more comprehensive 


Re-union. He was better able than most to appreciate the points of view 
of other men even when he did not share them, and he was possessed of 
the patience required during the process of educating the rank and file in all 
the churches. To his work in this connection eloquent tributes are paid by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York with both of whom he 
had constant intercourse, This intimate study of one of the outstanding 
Christian teachers of our day, written by his son, is full of information 
and inspiration. E. F. B.-S. 
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ution: From To Satnt. Herpert F. Stanvinc. George 
Ltd., Museum St., London. Pages 308. 10s. 6d. 

The writer of this book, who is Research Fellow and Lecturer in Biology 
at Woodbrooke, also late Lecturer in Psychology at Natal Technical College, 
Durban, is also the author of “Sub-fossil Primates from Madagascar.” He 
has written this book fully convinced of the validity of that contact of 
the human soul with the creative spirit, which is the common experience 
of all earnest seekers after truth. He does not attempt to prove evolution, 
but assumes it, and he says that “to ignore these spiritual experiences in 
our account of organic evolution is to omit to bring its convergent rays. 
to their only possible focus.” He says, “There is a regulative factor in 
organic development which is not mechanistic, but which is psychic in char- 
acter and closely akin to those inherited tendencies and aptitudes which 
secure the right functioning of an organ at each stage of its racial evolution.” 
He believes that “mind in some form is coexistent with life,” that “‘nature 
is shot through and through with teleological meaning.” “The responsive 
behavior of plants almost forces us to think of them as having some sort of 
awareness of their surroundings.” “Even with sponges and hydroids, even 
though there is no unifying common nervous system, there is almost certainly 
some elementary common consciousness.” Speaking of the natural healing 
processes which take place in animals, and yet which are so imperfectly 
understood, he says, “We cannot say how far they are regulated by a psychic 
element, but it seems exceedingly probable that all life processes 
have a psychic aspect.” Nature is not only a world of struggle, but a 
world of “mutual aid, of confidence, shot through with beauty, with good- 
ness, with truth and with the spirit of sacrifice.” R. F. F: 


FaTHEeR VERNON AND His Critics. G. J. Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, Ltd., London. 2/6 ($2 Mex.). 

Mr. Vernon Johnson, formerly a clergyman of the Church of England 
and, widely known then as “Father Vernon,” on entering the Roman Catholic 
Church wrote a little book giving a statement of the reasons which had led 
him to take this step. His book “One Lord, Ome Faith” was answered by 
Mr. Milner-White and Mr. Wilfred Knox in a book called “One God and 
Father of All.” These writers belong to the Anglo-Catholic school of 
thought in the Church of England, yet are in touch with modern 
thought, and sympathetic towards modern methods of expressing Christian 
Truth. Mr. MacGillivray’s book is an answer to their book and claims to- 
show the impossible position they hold and the inadequacy of any but the 
Roman position if one is to attain certainty in Christian teaching. The 
author was himself formerly a clergyman of the Church of England, but 
says he was dissatisfied, because of the indefinite and conflicting views 
preached in that church, and the absence of any authority to control the 
teaching and ensure certainty and uniformity. In chapter 5 on “Authority 
in the New Testament,” the author tries to show that only the Roman 
Church gives a consistent and definite exposition of New Testament truth. 
The fact that he himself has to acknowledge that “The Catholic Church 
has never held that the whole Bible is to be interpreted litetally” makes him 
have to hold, like the writers he is trying to controvert, one of the countless 
positions between extreme Fundamentalism and extreme Modernism. This 
weakens his argument very much. | 
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! As regards the attainment of sanctity he is convinced that the Roman 

Church shows more abundant fruits of holiness than the Church of England, 
and brushes aside in a very casual way such questions as the deeds of the 
Inquisition and the fact of bad Popes in former times. 

The whole argument of the book shows a dislike of religion which is 
based on openminded search and enquiry, and spiritual experiences are 
continually challenged as being in the end merely subjective. Rigid dogmas 
and hard clear-cut modes of expressing religious truth are held up as worthy 
of the highest approval. To anyone whose life is a continual experience of 
living in communion with the Divine, but who is not of the Roman Com- 
munion, it is not likely to make much appeal. 

The book is likely to be interesting to those who care to study how 
Rome attracts a certain type of mind, which cannot rest except in what 
seems absolute certainty in doctrinal matters. It is more likely to be of 
use to foreigners than to Chinese Christians. 


THe Curistran Lire. Kart Bartu. Student Christian Movement Press Lid., 
58 Bloomsbury. Street, London. W.C.1. Pages 64. 1/6. 


The writer of this review was attracted to a recent resume of the 
teachings of Karl Barth and felt that there was considerable strength in his 
position; but he reviewed this book on the Christian Life during a con- 
ference that was held under the auspices of Mr. Kagawa in Shanghai, and 
the great contrast between Kagawa’s presentation of the Christian Life and 
that presented by Karl Barth was so striking that it forced upon 
the reviewer certain meditations. Karl Barth is a theologian; his book is 
written in theological terms and at least abstrusely enough so as not to 
appeal to the rank and file of the youth who are in our colleges. A good 
deal of the theology of this book is subject to discussion, if not to doubt. 
By forcing the doctrine of Grace, Kark Barth has made the natural man 
and his natural world appear to be much worse than it really is. The 
Grace of God is so transcendent that in order to make it stand as trans- 
cendent, Nature is depreciated more than she deserves. Nature is full of 
urgings to truth, beauty and goodness; she co-operates with those who seek 
these ends, wars against those who defy these ends and is part of the 
functioning of the hand of God | 

Kagawa who has given his life in the Christ-like spirit, to help the poor 
and the suffering of his land, characterizes the Christian life in such simple 
terms that the simple man can understand and the most ardent philosopher 
cannot challenge. It is the life of the Cross. When one hears Kagawa 
describe the Christian life, neither plain man nor philosopher feels like 
challenging his position. One man is a philosopher: one a man who has 
lived a life of vicarious suffering. Philosophy as expressed in vicarious 
suffering presents a more potent appeal than that which is mediaevally in- 
tellectual. 

mF. 


THE Woman or Anpros. THornton Witper. Pages 162. Albert & Charless Boni, 
New York. Gold $2.50. 


In his exquisite literary style Thornton Wilder has even surpassed his 
former novel “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” Hardly anything more 
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beautiful could have been written than his first page of introduction, part 
of which is herewith quoted. The earth sighed as it turned in its course; 
the shadow of night crept gradually along the Mediterranean, and Asia was 
left in darkness. The great cliff that was one day to be called Gibraltar 
held for a long time a gleam of red and orange, while across from it the 
mountains of Atlas showed deep blue pockets in their shining sides. The 
caves that surround the Neapolitan gulf fell into a profounder shade, each 
giving forth from the darkness its chiming or its booming sound. Triumph 
had passed from Greece and wisdom from Egypt, but with the coming of 
night they seemed to regain their lost honors, and the land that was soon to 
be called Holy prepared in the dark its wonderful burden.” 

The first part of this novel is based upon the Andria, a Comedy of 
Terence. The heroine of the story is Chrysis, the woman from Andros, 
whose position was similar to that of the hetairae of Greece, one who 
delighted to associate with men in the evenings which were spent in convers- 
ation concerning poetry and philosophy. She was a woman of culture and 
yet at the same time, in order to escape slavery, had necessarily to support 
herself from the income of her companious. | 

Pamphilus the son of Simo, the prosperous citizen of the island, fell in 
love with Glycerium, who was an attendant in the home of Chrysis. When 
Chrysis was suddenly taken by death all of her attendants were sold into 
slavery and Glycerium was barely rescued in time by Simo and taken to his 
home. He had opposed the marriage of his son to Glycerium and the 
latter who was ready for motherhood died shortly after her arrival at Simo’s 
home, before Pamphilus had been able to make the decision to marry her 
contrary to the wishes of his parents. 

The story of the Woman of Andros is given with wonderful pathos and 
marvellous insight. Perhaps the story itself rather than the author’s in- 
tention, (or possibly both), shows that life, no matter how much there be of 
culture, social companionship, and mental stimulus, is not life unless it is 
infilled with love. This is the tragedy which the woman of Andros realizes 
as she approaches her early death. It is a story to awaken the deepest 
sympathies of the reader, to warn us not to be harsh in our judgment of 
others, and to teach us that life is not life without love. No matter how 
we fill life with enticing substitutes which may be worthy in themselves, if 
they were not substitutes, the longing for the ultimate satisfaction will 
éventually assert itself, and if too late, as an unsatisfied hunger will follow 
one to the grave. 


R. F. F. 


TENTs OF THE Micuty. Donato Ricuserc. Willet, Clark and Colby. Gold $2.50. 


The author who was trained and practised as a lawyer filled 
also many important political and civic positions. In these pages 


he introduces the reader to the great and endless struggle between ~ 


civic and political righteousness and the exploiting forces of graft and greed. 
He takes the lid off. It is a fine book for missionaries to read as it 
serves to remind them that others than their ilk battle for goodness and 
justice. Incidentally we get also many glimpses into the lives, ways and 
struggles of reforming politicians. Some famous cases, like the Chicago gas 
litigation controversy, are outlined, and show how the credulous public 
pays for its innocence. To read of these cases is to realize that the struggle 
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to set up just civic and national conditions is not confined to China, which, 
to judge by some critics of that struggling country, one might deem to be 
the case. One who would live clean and justly never has an easy time! 
The story of these inside battles, often involving danger to the writer, is 
sometimes tinged with humor and lightened by illustrations which provoke 
a smile. While this volume is to some extent diverting it is also informing 
and encouraging. Though it takes us behind the scenes where many political 
and civic battles are really fought it reads easily and interestingly. 


Revicion In A Cuancinc Wortp. Appa Hitter Sitver. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., New York. 1930. Gold $2.00. 


The Jerusalem meeting singled out secularism as religion’s most 
formidable rival in the world today, and recognized that Christianity 
might well join forces with other religions in meeting its challenge. 
One is reminded of this catholic spirit in reading Rabbi Silver’s ten 
sermons published by the Religious Book of the Month Club under the 
titie, Religion In A Changing World. Many Christians will acclaim the 
book as an eloquent statement of some of their own deepest convictions 
regarding God, the universe, and human life, and will lay it down with 
perhaps a surprised sense of their profound spiritual kinship with Judaism. 

Theists will find the book very congenial and reassuring to their 


thinking. The author refuses to get excited over the challenge of con- 


temporary materialism to religion, in which he sees a struggle as ancient 
as Democritus and Lucretius “between two opposing opinions—neither 
scientifically demonstrable—the spiritual versus the materialistic con- 
ception of the universe.” “Materialism is no more scientific than theism— 
and no less.” Religion is seen as man’s invincible quest after “life’s 
terms of reference to the universe.” 


Religicn, exclaims Rabbi Silver, “must refuse to lend its name to 


all schools of ethicel speculation which ignore God even though seven 
humanist women shal! lay hold of it saying, ‘We will eat our own bread, 
and wear our own apparel; only let us be called by thy name; take 
thou away our reproach.” . 

Marriage as a “holy” institution and! the family as a training school 
for life are discussed in terms which ring true to the finest Jewish 
traditions. The author is not greatly impressed by certain manifestations 
of the so-called “revolt of youth.” “Mere self-indulgence and sowing 
of wild oats, mere lack of restraint, and the vulgarization of speech, 
matners, and conduct may be revolting. They are not revolt.” “Men 
and women are demanding the right of self-expression when they have 
nothing to express but the most common-place hankerings after the most 
primitive satisfactions.” 

Missionaries will be particularly interested in one chapter in which 
it is argued that “one religion for the whole of mankind is neither necess- 
ary nor desirable.” “In place of one religion for all mankind, civilization 
should foster a reverence for all religions.” “Our age needs a form of 
goodwill which will not only tolerate differences, but which will gladly 
use them for the enrichment of life.” Many references in the book 
might be cited to show that the rabbi himself has found enrichment of 
life in the Christian tradition as well as in Judaism. 

Throughout the ten chapters—on science, religion, education, the 
church, social service, the home—one senses a keen awareness of the 
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scientific age in which we live and with it an unusual insight into the the 
ancient and imperishable values in religious living. E E. B. 


Tue Rewicron or Jesus. ToyvontKo Kacawa. Student Christian Movement Press, sto 
58 Bloomsbury St. London. 4/- (in paper cover 1/-.) the 
This little book gives us a more intimate and understandable Kagawa in| 
than his more elaborate “Love, the Law of Life.” It might better be eve 
entitled “My Appreciation of Jesus” or “Jesus in My Life.” Note how he the 
concludes one chapter—“I give thanks with tears for Jesus and His We 
death. The deeper my little life is buried, the more I feel that Jesus gy 
is my friend. The Carpenter Jesus is my guide. He is. my Savior. 
Nay! He is the Friend of the friendless and the homeless and the 
prostitutes, and of my poor self.” 
It appears to be a translation (by Miss Helen F. Topping) of material 
which Kagewa uses in speaking or writing to ordinary Japanese folk, 
and it is a fine demonstration of just how to do that kind of thing most 
effectively. The styie is simple enough to make the book available for 
loaning to Chinese friends who have an ordinary command of English. 


} 
Those who have come in touch with Kagawa personally in his recent To 
visits to China will surely want to possess this bit of him which is found 
between the two covers of this book. & 
] 
WitHin THE Four Seas. Paut RicHarp Aspott. Commercial Press, Shanghai. ly | 
Mexican $3.50. | tor 
| The main point of this novel is the problems arising in interracial Ge 
: marriage. But these ere treated with rare beauty and a wealth of detail Tr 
: about social customs ind ideals in a Chinese village. Only one who has ten 
| lived long in China could write thus intimately and correctly about life get 
: in China and understand what a young foreign woman who enters it of 
as the wife of a Chinese must meet and overcome. A young Chinese rec 
scholar breaks with his family and goes to France as an interpreter of ma 
the Chinese Labor Corps. There he chivalrously defends a young French off 
girl several times against attacks on her honor, on the last occasion being to 
| himself severely wounded. The result is the birth of a real romance we 
| which is beautifully told. Finally, against some protest, this young the 
: French girl and Chinese scholar are married. The news naturally causes pr 
‘consternaticn among his reiatives. But by adaptability and winning on 
human kindness the young wife gradually wins over her husband’s lit 
relatives. The husband himself has, during this process, become a su 
Christian and meets with some difficulty as a result thereof. Finally he mi: 
goes off to x mission college and the young wife starts a school to teach ab 
the village girls lacemaking. The story ends with the capture and rescue sp 
of the young wife from a brigand band. To read is to realize that where ou 
true love is even the complicated conditions of an interracial marriage 
can be worked through to a successful issue. Interestingly enough, also, ou 
the Commercial Press has put forth a book which shows how Christianity in 
may be woven into the texture of Chinese life. th 
th 
Stories Totp To THE Scamps. C. S. Woopwarp. Student Christian Movement Press, be 
32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 2/6 net. , 
One difficulty met with in trying to teach the Bible to children is ca 


that it is written from the adult viewpoint. Children are often mentioned be 
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therein but are wey central to any incident. Canon Woodward has 
let his imagination play upon some of the best-known incidents in the 
life of Jesus and written them up as stories for children. He gives nine 
stories each with a child the central figure therein. Thus relying on 
the New Testament for fundamental data he imagines how a child would 
in turn view the birth, the announcement by John the Baptist, a Sabbath 
evening, Jairus’ daughter, feeding the five thousand, the arrest of Jesus, 
the resurrection morning, the appearance by the lake and the ascension. 


We can imagine children reading these stories with the interest they readily 


give to all stories. 


Correspondence 


Call for Secretary 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Srr:—Whilst it is general-. 
ly known that the Rev. G. A. Clay- 
ton is retiring from his post as the 


General Secretary of the Religious 


Tract Society for China in Sep- 
tember next, it is perhaps not 
generally known that the officers 
of. the society would be glad to 
receive suggestions as to a suitable 
man to take up this work. The post 
offers great scope to a man ready 
to regard the business side of the 
work as a spiritual task. In fact 
the business side is so vital that the 
prominent emphasis must be laid 
on this, and ability to undertake 
literary work must be regarded as 
subordinate. At the same time the 
man chosen must be of proved 
ability, with a good knowledge of 
spoken Chinese and with a zeal for 
our particular type of work. 

There is one strict limitation in 
our choice. As the R.T.S.C. is 
incorporated as a British Company 
the Order in Council requires that 
the Secretary of the Society shall 
be a British subject. __ 

Such suggestions as your readers 
can offer will be welcome, and can 
be addressed to me at the Head- 


quarters of the Society, Poyang 
Road, Hankow. 

With thanks for your allowing 
the insertion of this letter, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


F. G. ONLeEy. 
(President ) 


Attitude Towards Virgin Birth 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—In looking over the 
March, 1931, number of the 
“Recorder” and reading what is 
said about the Virgin Birth of our 
Savior, I feel that I must enter 
my most earnest protest against it. 
In the first place, you call the 
doubting of this event the scientific 
view of the matter. As a matier 
of fact, casting doubts on this event 
is throughly unscientific. It is an 
event that occurred near two thou- 
sand years ago; modern science has 
nothing whatever to do with it. It 
can neither prove nor disprove it. 
It is a fact that is entirely outside 
of the field of modern science. 
There is a great deal of stuff that 
is called modern science which is 
not science at all, but the sheerest 
nonsense. 


— 
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You refer, also to a number of 
Chinese Christians of more or less 
prominence who doubt the Virgin 
Birth of Christ. These men have 
been misled by some “modernist” 
missionaries, who have no call to 
preach their gospel in China. You 
refer to a Mr. Chu Pao Huei as 
among this number. He is my as- 
sistant in the Correspondence De- 
partment in the seminary, and he 
strictly denies that he doubts the 
virgin birth. He will write to you 
about the matter himself. 

I have been engaged in missionary 
work in China for fifty years. I 
have preached the Gospel in many 
cities in China and over large dis- 
tricts of the country. I have re- 
ceived many hundreds of Christians 
into the church. I have taught 
hundreds of theological students, 
but I have never yet heard a single 
Chinese express any doubts as to 


[April 


the Virgin Birth. I am aware that 
you have a few men in Shanghai and 
other places who are considered 


. scholars, who claim to have doubts 


on some Scripture history. But 
they are doing far more harm than 
good-and should be entirely omitted 
in considering this matter. They 
are the enemies of the Gospel and 
the Church of Christ in China. 

Mr. Wesley Shen was formerly 
a teacher in Nanking Seminary, but 
had to resign his position because of 
erroneous teaching. I think it is 
very unfortunate that all mission- 
aries who cast doubts on the plain 
history given in the Bible cannot 
be dismissed from their work and 
sent from the field. 


Yours sincerely, 
A. SYDENSTRICKER. 


Nanking Theological Seminary, 
March 13, 1931. 


The Present Situation 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN SZECHUAN 


Chengiu is regarded as the second largest student center in China, 
being surpassed im point of numbers only by Peiping. It is computed that 
thirty thousand students of middle school and college grades come from all 
parts of the province to attend the forty-six institutions of higher learning 
in this the capital city of West China. 

On the recent visit of Professor C. H. Robertson of the Science Lecture 
Department of the National Committee of Y.M.C.A’s. when he demonstrated 
“Phono-Film,” thirty-three thousand people attended thirty-four lectures. 
Of these twenty-six thousand were students invited from over thirty higher 


grade schools and colleges. Four hundred senior science students registered - 


in a special technical class, and attended full strength for four days studying 
the highly technical process of the production of sound from light. 
Excellent contacts were thus made and many invitations were received 
from schools asking for literature and more lectures. The Student Christian 
Movement capitalized this interest by sending lecturers into every school 
opened thereto. In this way more than twenty schools have been covered 
with these lectures in forum style with opportunities for questions and follow- 
up Classes in many cases. Often the way has been opened directly for Bible 
classes in the schools and in private homes. In this connection it might be 
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said that already in two colleges in this city foreign teachers have been asked 
by students and staff to teach courses in the English Bible. This is being 
done in both cases, the regulation three dollars per hour being paid the 
teachers. | 

It will be seen at once that there are excellent opportunities for student 
work in such a field. Of course there is opposition from the anti-Christian 
and the Communist elements, but this is really very slight. The amazing 
thing is that in most cases the invitations for lectures or classes come from 
the students themselves, and there is uniform respect shown to lecturers and 
and teachers; and quite enthusiastic applause follows their lectures. 

About two years ago Mr. Neander Chang of the Student Department 
of the Peiping Y.M.C.A. visited this city and found in the West China 
Union University a nucleus of eleven studerts, men and women, ready 
for organization and work on this problem. After a few months’ work 
and experimentation he left the group organized along the general lines of 
the Student Christian Movement. They had caught the vision and appointed 
a recent graduate, Mr. Wallace Wang, as secretary. It was soon revealed 
that student initiative here was a real force and just needed the necessary 
inspiration to start and maintain a real live spiritual movement. 

Their purpose was shown in the carefully worked out constitution :-— 
“We should come together as a band of comrades who look to the spirit 
of Jesus so to inspire and sustain us that His Kingdom may spread from 
our hearts into the needy world around us.” 

The organization is simple. A board of directors was elected from the 
student body by themselves, which was representative of the various colleges 
and groups in the University. This board of Chinese Christian students 
then appointed an Advisory Board of seniors with a few sympathetic foreign 
teachers included. Each group was entitled to organize as an independent 


' unit on its own lines znd was represented on the board. It was made 


plain that only the simplest organization was needed and that the main part 
of the program was service for others. 

A brief report, recently made to the public, reveals the scope of 
activities and the faithfulness of the students in carrying out their intention 
to act rather than organize. Some of the activities listed are as follows :— 

(1) There are eight Bible classes around the University and in the 
city with a regular attendance of ninety students. (2) Every other Sunday 
morning the members of the Movement hold a prayer meeting at 6 a.m. 
We believe the life of the Movement is in these prayer meetings. (3) Con- 
secration services. One was held in April, 1930, in the Friends’ College. 
Last October another was held for girls in the city. The meetings were 
spiritual and very inspiring. (4) Retreats. This type of meeting we hold 
many times a year. The last one was held last month in the Educational 
Building. The topic was ‘Rural Work.’ (5) Student Summer Conference. 
This was held on the campus in June and a full and interesting report is to be 
found in the West China Missionary News for October, 1930. (6) Work for 
Servants. A night school for servants has been running for a year and a 
half in the Administration Building for four nights a week. It is taught 
by volunteer student teachers. A Sunday Service is held for servants 
every Sunday morning at 10 o’clock in Hart College. This is also led by 
students. At Christmas time a big feast and celebration was given for the 
servants in Hart College. It was entirely under the auspices of the S.C.M. 
who felt it the proper thing to give servants a share in the festivities of 
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Christmas as well as students and teachers. (7) Children’s Department. 
Forty-five poor street children have been gathered by the Movement and 
formed into a school. They meet twice a week. This school has been very 
successful and is managed by two girls and four boys, students of the 
University. The success of the Christmas celebration was due to their 
enterprise. (8) Women’s Department. The wives of faculty members of 
the Chinese staff of the University have been formed into a group, and 
meet once a week, usually on Sunday afternoons. Specialists are invited 
to give lectures on children’s diseases and the care of children. (9) Country 
Evangelism. The students are very enthusiastic about country work. In 
the last summer vacation six of them went to four market towns to lecture 
on health. On our National Day (Oct. 10) two groups of them went out 
into the country again. At Christmas time they went to the town of 
Shi Pu to help the church there in special meetings. In the New Year 
vacation they will do more of this type of work: four teams are now 
organized. (10) We have invited a number of foreign teachers of the 
University to give lectures on various subjects in the city government schools. 
This is resulting in beiter feeling and friendly attitudes. (11) The Move- 
ment is free to every student in the city of / Aemaanneg One who wishes to 
join the Movement must first join-a Bible class and work with members 
of the Movement, then he will be introduced by his co-workers as a regular 
member of the Movement. We do not like students to take simply an 
interest in the name of the Movement. They must also show a spirit of 
service. They must at least be registered in a class. At present we have 
seventy-five members of the Movement, twenty of whom are now in different 
parts of the province. ; 

This brief account shows clearly the genius of the Movement as a 
working policy of spiritual and practical activities. The Consecration Service 
was a very vital experience for all who took part. It was carefully arranged. 
After meditation and prayer the students walked singly to the altar while 
all others were engaged in prayer. Silently each made his or her vow of 
re-consecration, and left a gift on the altar plate for the Movement. It 
was very effective, and broke down some estrangement that had been a 
hindrance in the lives of a few members. The financial results were rather 
startling; this was really an after-thought and not one of the main aims 
of the service. | 

When Dr. David Yui was here last spring he was asked to meet 
a group of government school students interested in this Movement. The 
chair was taken by a student, not a Christian, formerly interested in Com- 
munistic activities, and now deeply in earnest about his fellow students 
and how they may help China. Those present asked Dr. Yui some pointed 
questions, and for an hour and a half he gave them his best. It was a 
profitable and inspirational session. 

The Student Summer Conference was the first student-managed con- 
ference we have had. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and University 
cooperated. Forty girl and fifty-three men students were registered and 
met for a week on the Campus. The subject was, “Youth Finding the 
Way.” The discussion groups and forums brought out some splendid 
student discussion. Everyone participated. Dr. Franklin of the Baptist 
Board was present and helped a great deal with his sympathetic attitude, 


fine Christian addresses and personal contacts. Here are some of the 
questions asked and tackled,— | | | 
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“Is it right to break an engagement between two young people made by 
their parents without pews consent, and when it is felt that the marriage 
will not be a success?” | 

“What shall we do in the case of the wife of a graduate who has no 
education, does not .want it, and cannot help her husband ?” 

“Is divorce right, and for what reasons?” 

“What is a Christian home?” 

“Does a Christian home mean a higher type of living than we are 
usually accustomed to?” 

“If so how can we build the right kind of homes and educate our 
children on the present salaries of teachers and other workers ?” 

“What is the wil? of God for one’s life?” | 

“Cannot a Christian be an ardent Nationalist and express his honest 
convictions,” 

“When Jesus said, ‘Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
to God the things that are God’s,’ did He not mean that politics take an 
equal place in life with religion? Can they really be separated?” 

These students tale life seriously. This is very hopeful! We see a 
new day in West China and are glad to have a share in. it. 


A. J. Brace. 


A TRAVELLING SEMINARY 


In the Showchow, Anhwei, field of the Presbyterian Mission a 
group of Chinese Christians initiated this winter; what was for them a new 
way of doing evangelistic work. A ten-day autumn class for Christians 
and enquirers had been held in the city. At its close fourteen men, all of 
whom could read but only two write, decided to stay for six weeks of Bible 
study. Their aim was to prepare themselves for more effective leadership 


_ in their village churches. They conceived the idea of learning by doing. 


Hence there evolved a Study and Preaching Band—an indigenous plan! 

A nurse furnished with simple remedies was secured and also a cook. 
Kitchen and eating utensils were carried along together with bedding. Only 
straw for sleeping purposes was to be sought at the places visited. Scrip- 
ture portions, picture posters and literature were also taken along. Thus 
equipped they started out to visit six market towns giving a week to 
each place and its contiguous villages. 

e mornings began with private devotions and united prayer in the 
chapel, sometimes in unison, sometimes personal. At this time the pastor 
who accompanied this travelling seminary gave suggestions, a short talk 
and mentioned selected Scripture Portions. A singing class was followed 
by 2 writing class, the Thousand Character Classic writing book being 
used. Later in the morning came the main class, a Bible class. 

Afternoons the “seminary” divided into groups to visit nearby villages. 
The nurse treated simple diseases. One man preached and others noted 
ihose showing interest. Others sang or sold Scriptures or posters. Tracts 
against the use of opium, gambling, wine-drinking, false worship and foot- 
binding were also used. “A Believing Wife Exhorts her Husband” was 
one of the most popular of those. An evangelist wrote its counterpart, 
“A Believing Husband Exhorts his wife,” which was equally telling. It was 
noted that elderly women listened to the preaching with more interest than 
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men. Prayer over those possessed by demons also occurred. Before dark- 
ness all returned to the central chapel. 

At night there was singing and a Bible class. In this each man took 
a verse of that chapter of Acts being studied and tried to give its meaning 
in his own simple way, the pastor guiding tactfully when necessary. Thus 
were they led to think more deeply about the things they believed. The 
day ended with prayer for those special cases met during the day. 

In short, in this Travelling Seminary they lived simply, ‘touched men 
as well as studied and learnt a little more about the faith they are to present 
to their fellows. To sophisticated folk these activities may appear very 
simple but to rural folk they are full of meaning. 


A SINACISED CHRISTMAS 


A week before Christmas everything was bustle and excitement in 
Feng-tai, Anhwei. One of our most gifted Chinese Evangelists had just 
finished a beautiful essay on the meaning of Christmas for his literary 
friends. This was to be printed and distributed. On another table were 
piles of colored paper cut poster size. This same evangelist was writing 
big artistic characters :or posting on the streets and in public places—short 
crisp sentences to catch the eye and fire the imagination; like this :“‘Friend! 
Christ was born to save you.” Then there were ready for the printer 
seven verses in Chinese giving the main points of the Gospel story all set 


to a Chinese melody. The women were making paper decorations for the 


bare, ugly mud buildings, while another worker was making a pencil drawing 
of Hoffman’s Head of Christ for the back of the chancel. A scribe was 
writing eighty invitations to a Christmas Festival at the Church, addressed 
to the City Magistrate, City Fathers, heads, of the different departments of 
Justice, Finance, Education and Chamber of Commerce. In a little dark 
room in the rear some women were quietly praying. The men church 
members from the country were assembling with long handled brushes and 
buckets of paste, ready to put up the posters: other church members had 
given money toward the expenses of the celebration. 

Christmas came! Before daylight Mr. Hwang slipped into the little 
adobe church to light candles in red paper lanterns. Across the chancel 
was 2 latticed screen all of rolled and twisted paper in bright colors, with an 
arch in the center for the speaker. The back of the chancel was filled with 
potted plants—color, everywhere color! The Christians, filed in one by 
one into the.mystic red glow, for thanksgiving prayer, song and congratula- 
tory greetings just as light began to creep through the cracks of the paper- 
covered windows! | 

At ten o’clock there was the Christmas story, with simple carols for 
the two hundred church members and adherents. About two o’clock dignified 
gentlemen in long satin fur-lined gowns—some of the old school carrying 
the long, slender bamboo pipe with silver mountings—arrived to offer con- 
gratulations. Occasionally one noticed the modern type in western dress 
and with cigarettes. All were respectful but puzzled to know what it was 
all about! In the little reception room-there- were tables with six plates of 
Chinese sweetmeats, and chopsticks for formal serving, on each table, and, 
of course, tea. A victrola loaned by the local Soviet entertained. these 
guests. Out in the courtyard, ‘for lack of house space, there was a table of 
Christian literature and several young men singing the verses composed by 
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Mr. Feng, the evangelist, of which a very free translation is given of the 
introductory verse: 

Dear friends! Let me warn you 

Give attention to the most important question in life 

Whether old, young, male or female, all must meet it. 

From the ancient time till now 

There cannot be birth without death. 


In the church there was story telling. Finally about one hundred guests 
listened to a powerful sermon on, “And the word became flesh.” Many 


remained for personal talks with Mr. Feng, the last guest scarcely departing © 


before the crowd began to gather for the night evangelistic meeting. 


M. S. Jones. 


Work and Workers 


Religious Work at Baldwin’s 
Girls School, Nanchang.—About 
ninety percent of the students 
(232) took religion as an elective 
subject last year and about the 
same percent went to the morning 
services, Sunday school and church. 
But one hundred percent went to 
the class meetings and discussion 
groups. For the students a special 
week of meetings and question 
hours were held. Fifteen girls 
joined the church on probation, 
five to be baptized and one to 
become a full member. 


Christian Churches in Wuhan.— 
Though it is rather late in the day 
to mention a Christmas number, 
reference may be made to the 
“Church of Christ, Hankow, 
Christmas Magazine” as it con- 
tains no less than 102 pictures of 
Christian churches and institutions 
in the Wuhan cities and makes 
quite a unique publication. It is 
issued through Mr. C. R. Cheng, 
Religious Tract Society Press, 
Hankow, at 50 cents a. copy post 
free. The descriptive letterpress 


is in Chinese, and many a pastor 


would be interested to see what 
progress the churches have made 
in these Central China cities. 


Linguistic Seciety Organized.— 
On March 1, 1931, a small group, 


mainly Chinese. met in Shanghai 
to organize a linguistic society. 
This society hopes, among other 
things, to study and further the 
use of the Romanized and the Na- 
tional Phonetic Scripts, to find, if 
possible, a satisfactory system of 
Chinese shorthand! and to study the 
use of the Braille system in China 
together with the special uses of 
characters in Japan and Korea. In 
addition lectures on topics pertin- 
ent to the above will be given. 
The society will also make avail- 
able in several libraries copies of 
the different types of Romanized 
and phonetic. The society was 
initiated by Chinese interested in 
promoting various aids to the 
resent mass literacy campaign. 
rof. Homin M, Lin is president, 
Dr. L. D. Chatley, vice-president 
and Mr. G. B. Fryer, secretary. 


Roman Catholic Martyrs.—The 
Rock, March 1931, states that 
during 1930 one Bishop and six 
priests—Roman Catholic—were put 
to death in China. One of them 
Father Marcus Ho, was murdered 
after being terribly tortured. He 
was driven from his mission in the 
south-east of Hupeh but returned 
to rescue his vestments and sacred 
vessels. He was then captured 
by “communist brigands.” He was 
mercilessly beaten, blinded with 
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lime and then slowly strangled. 
Four foreign fathers and five 


foreign nuns captured by Reds in — 


Kiangsu in October have been 
released, Another father belonging 
to a mission in Shensi has also 
been released. Of three fathers 
belonging to the Vicariate of An- 
king one has been released. An- 
other father of the Columban 
Mission, Kiangsi, is still a captive. 


Divorce in Shanghai—The 


Greater Shanghai Municipal Bur- 


eau of Social Affairs recently an- 
nounced that there were 208 more 
divorces in Shanghai during 1930 
than in 1929. In 1930 the total 
-was 853 and in 1929, 645. These 
figures do not include, of course, 
those separations which took place 
privately and without public legal 
action. The largest number of 
divorces came during the late 
‘spring and early summer months. 
“Incompatibility of temperament” 
is the main cause of trouble, 
though this undoubtedly includes 
many and various factors which 
the parties concerned would not 
disclose. Slightly over 73 percent 
of the divorces in 1930 were at- 
tributed to this cause, while an- 
other 14.5 percent were charged 
against misconduct. Cruelty, 
economic oppression, forced mar- 
riage, desertion and disease were 
given as causes for the rest. 


Methodist Schools and Regis- 
tration—At the annual meeting 
of the Kiangsi Women’s Confer- 
ence (Methodist Episcopal) Octo- 


(April, 1931 


ber, 1930, action was taken with 
regard to the registration of two 
girl’s schools in the provinces. 
Baldwin School hai _ requested 
approva! of its own registration. 
To this request the Reference 
Committee replied that the Con- 
ference was not now in a position 
tc vote either for or against regis- 
tration, The majority felt it was 
best, as a matter of fact, to wait 
a little longer on this matter. 
Rulison Girl’s School also prof- 
fered the same request. In reply 
the Reference Committee declared 
itself “heartily in favor of regis- 
tration as a principle.” “We 
appreciate,” also was added, “the 
provision of the Constitution of 
the Republic of China for religious 


_liberty, and regret exceedingly that 


present regulations do not make 
possible such provision.” Atten- 
tion was then called to the action 
of the East Asia Conference to 
which this Women’s Conference 
belongs, “providing for definite 
effort on the part of the Church 
with the Government of the 
Republic of China for the securing 
of religious liberty in all grades.” 
In view of these things the Re- 
ference Committee asked Rulison 
“to continue the work of prepara- 
tion but to withold the actual 
application for registration at 
least until after the Committee 
appointed by the East Asia 
Conference makes its report to the 
church.” This latter recommenda- 
tion was voted down in_ the 
Women’s Conference by a vote of 
five against four. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. E. R. HuGHes is a member of the London Mission. He arrived in China 
in 1911. He is now on the staff of the National Committee, Y.M.C.A.’s in China. 

Mr. Toyoniko KacGawa is the leader in the “Kingdom of God Movement” in 
Japan. He is well known as an evangelistic and social worker. 

Mr. H. K. Cn’ was a dean and teacher in- Hopei Provincial Sixth Middle School. 

Rev. W. H. Hupspern is a member of the United Methodist Church Missionary 
Society. He arrived in China in 1909. He is located in Chaotung, Yunnan. 

Rev. P. M. Scott is a member of the Church of England Mission. He arrived 


*n China in 1909. He is located in Tatung, Shansi. 
Mr. Gipron CHEN was sometime an industrial secretary of the National Christian 
Council of China. He is now ‘on the staff of Yenching University, Peiping. | 
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